





























The Pioneer and Leaderw 
@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 


1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 


defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 


To give plain and practical hints, 


helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 


To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or  verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the publie by advising them how 


tions of literary people, for the 
benefit of all writers. 

To note improved methods and 
labor-saving devices for literary 


to make their copy salable. 


To be of value to the writers of 
sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language; to the lover 


workers. of literature; to all, in brief, 

To print entertaining personal who write for the newspaper, 

articles by and about noted the magazine, or the book-pub- 
literary people. lisher. 

@ After more than four decades of publication, THE 


WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 
voted to the interests of authors. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


q THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 
to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


G Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. Broaden the market for your work. 
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Why Manuscripts Come Back 


By Harry B. Center 


Tue author, who is Head of the Department of Journalism in 
Boston University, has had wide experience in newspaper work. 


UNDREDS of manuscripts or sug- 

gestions for feature material come 
every week to the feature editor of every 
metropolitan newspaper—from staff writ- 
ers, syndicates, or free lances. Of the 
hundred and twenty million people who 
make up the population of the United 
States, at least one in ten appears to have 
the itch to write. Relief for the writing 
itch is found only by getting one’s liter- 
ary efforts into some kind of print. 

The ambitious free lance penetrates to 
the sanctum of the editor, in his hand a 
beautifully typewritten manuscript, care- 
fully fastened with paper clips. The 
editor tears off the clips, throws aside the 
carefully executed title-page, and takes a 
quick look at the first two or three para- 
graphs. “Don’t want it!” he decides with 
apparent impatience, but undoubted fi- 
nality: “But you haven’t read it!” says 
the disappointed free lance. “Don’t have 
to!” is the editor’s short response. Per- 
haps he may be a bit more gracious, his 
conversation less abrupt, but in the end it 
comes to the same thing. 

Now what’s the matter? The editor 
seldom has time to explain, and the writer 
probably smarts under the fancied rebuff. 
If he is wise with the wisdom that leads to 
success in the writing craft, he will harbor 
no doubt of the editor’s judgment. He 
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will try to see with the editor’s eye, to un- 
derstand the editor’s viewpoint. 

An editor is great because of his waste- 
basket. His judgment is far better meas- 
ured by what he rejects than by what he 
accepts. The printed pages of his pub- 
lication do not tell the whole story of his 
labors. The merits of his choice cannot 
be appraised except by comparison with 
what he has cast aside. And, if he is a 
real editor, what he accepts and what he 
rejects is determined from the single view- 
point of his readers, their interests, their 
likes and dislikes. He does not buy an 
article because he himself likes it, but be- 
cause he thinks his readers will like it. 

That ought to be obvious, even to the 
amateur free lance. But it isn’t. The 
writer is likely to be a victim of that very 
human fallacy, that a subject in which he 
is interested is one in which everybody is 
interested. The conversational bore who 
talks constantly about himself, his experi- 
ences, his affairs, finds frequent counter- 
part among writers of feature stories 
which never see print. 

Let us look in an editor’s wastebasket 
—at his rejections for a typical week. 

During the last month it is likely that 
every feature editor in the country has re- 
jected stories on the kidnapping of 
Charley Ross. Interesting? Yes, but 














obvious. In very little of it does an 
original angle appear. ‘The material is 
available to anybody, in newspaper files, 
even more easily accessible to a staff 
writer than to a free lance, and the sub- 
ject, undoubtedly interesting to readers, 
is as obvious to the editor as to staff 
writer or free lance. This is perhaps the 
commonest mistake that is made by new 
writers who are ambitious to “crash” the 
newspaper-feature gate. They realize 
that most acceptable feature stories are 
hung on the peg of some interesting cur- 
rent happening, but they do not take into 
account the fact that the editor has 
thought of the same thing before they did, 
and that there are such things as staff 
men who must be given a chance to earn 
their salaries. 

What the editor is looking for is origi- 
nality—either in subject, or material, or 
treatment, preferably in all three. He 
wants either a fresh and original subject, 
or a new and original angle on an old sub- 
ject. His time is wasted by an enormous 
number of twice-told tales. 

The bulk of manuscripts submitted to 
feature editors in recent weeks dealing 
in one way or another with the Sino- 
Japanese difficulties would probably ex- 
ceed that of the diplomatic correspond- 
ence which will gather dust in govern- 
mental pigeon-holes. Much of this ma- 
terial has been accepted and published, to 
be sure, but it has been because it had 
the value of new and unusual material, 
personal experience articles, or pictur- 
esque stories dealing with interesting and 
unfamiliar side lights. But there has also 
been an enormous number of alleged fea- 
ture stories which are little more than 
rewrites of news facts, attractive in style, 
perhaps, graphic in description, but 
bringing out no new angle of fact. Fea- 
ture stories are seldom accepted for their 
style alone. Content is the first consid- 
eration, except, perhaps, in the case of 
the work of a writer whose name and fame 
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is established—and even his work seldom 
fails to present a new and original point 
of view. 

Then there comes to the editor’s eye 
every day a feature story manuscript 
which has overstayed its market. It deals 
with matters which interested readers a 
while ago, but in which the interest has 
waned. It is very likely that more or less 
feature story material will be accepted 
throughout the period of the Washington 
bicentennial celebration, but the peak of 
the market was touched around Febru- 
ary twenty-second. On the twenty-first, 
the New York Sunday Times devoted the 
greater part of its magazine section to 
Washington, and there were several fea- 
ture articles on Washington in other 
parts of the paper. That was the day 
for the “spread,” but even though the 
official celebration is dated to last until 
November, the height of interest in Wash- 
ington stories passed with his birthday. 
Doubtless many free-lance writers got the 
inspiration to write “something about 
Washington” about that time. Their work 
will come to an editor’s eye too late to 
arouse his enthusiasm, unless it presents 
an entirely new angle of unusual interest, 
and the longer it waits the newer the angle 
and the more unusual the interest it must 
possess. The timeliness of a feature story 
is a good deal like the freshness of an egg. 
It doesn’t take long for it to be “just 
another egg.” The longer it is delayed, 
the closer becomes the scrutiny under the 
candling of timely interest. Free-lance 
writers ought to be thinking of Christmas 
stories about now. Summer stories on 
gardening should have been prepared last 
winter. 

Many an old story, however, is salable 
because it hangs itself on a peg of cur- 
rent interest. Certain stories are peren- 
nial. A free-lance writer can usually tell 
the story of the Marie Celeste every time 
a sea mystery bursts into headlines. ‘To 
be sure, this particular story has been 
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overdone in recent years. It must have a 
new angle now, at least it must present a 
new theory, for the fact material was ex- 
hausted many years ago. But there are 
many stories that can be retold to interest 
readers when there is a current news peg 
on which to hang them. The danger here 
is that the subject is so obvious that the 
free-lance writer will have his labor for 
his pains—the editor has thought of it 
first. But the unseasoned free-lance 
writer with amazing frequency fails to 
consider at all the necessity of a news peg. 

Then there is the type of manuscript 
which comes to the feature editor with dis- 
maying frequency, the article which is 
good so far as its subject is concerned, 
but which is rejected because its writer 
has failed to visualize the typical reader 
of the publication to which he submits it. 
He makes use of a vocabulary which is 
away over the reader’s head, or of tech- 
nical expressions which the reader cannot 
understand. 


Subjects for feature articles are legion. 
They are to be found everywhere, al- 
though to select a subject for any one 
editor, or an editor for a particular sub- 
ject is often a major problem. It can 
never be solved without detailed study of 
the contents of periodicals which buy fea- 
ture stories, and such study ought to in- 
clude the entire contents of the periodical, 
its advertising as well as its reading 
pages. The writer must visualize the 
reader, his tastes and interests, the meas- 
ure of his intellectual capacity, and only 
a study of the newspaper or magazine he 
reads can lead to that kind of under- 
standing. 

Every periodical, however, most readily 
buys feature articles that deal with sub- 
jects that people are talking about, or 
which have a definite bearing upon sub- 
jects of current talk. Every subject, of 
course, interests somebody; it is the 
editor’s task to decide how many people 
are likely to be interested in a given sub- 
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ject, and what is likely to be the degree 
of their interest. 

Editorial policy, so far as selection of 
material is concerned, follows one or the 
other of two formulas. A _ publication 
may be made up of articles each of which 
is of great interest to a limited group, the 
sum of these groups making up a large 
total of readers; or it may be made up of 
articles every one of which is of great in- 
terest to every reader. No publication, 
of course, can follow either formula ex- 
actly, but one policy or the other is likely 
to rule general editorial selection. 

This consideration has an important 
bearing not only on choice of subject, but 
even more upon the selection of material 
and the method of presenting the subject. 
The reason for the ineffable dullness of so 
many feature articles is that they leave 
the reader cold—his reaction is “What 
of it?” And that is exactly the reaction 
of the editor, whose task it is to judge the 
article as the reader would respond to it. 
An article dealing with objective facts, 
facts with no person connected with them, 
is usually dull reading. Its style is 
bound to be heavy, perhaps suited to 
school textbooks or scientific periodicals, 
but not to popular reading. Most folks 
like to read about persons rather than 
about things. Even if the story has to 
be about things, it can be made to pulse 
with some degree of life and interest, if a 
person is tied up with them. And the 
closer the person’s experience comes to 
the reader’s own experience, the greater 
the degree of his interest in the article. 
Romance, adventure, mystery, money, hu- 
man experience like our own—these are 
the great categories of human interest. 
The tremendous interest in Lindbergh was 
not due to an interest in aviation, but 
rather in the deed of a man. 

Purely intellectual interest is for small 
groups. Emotional interest is for every- 
body. There was much criticism among 
the intelligentsia at what was called the 














“moronic” reception given to Einstein on 
his two visits to this country—the ex- 
ploitation of the great physicist in news 
columns and motion pictures which fell so 
far short of picturing the man for what 
he really is. Doubtless the point of 
criticism was well taken, but nevertheless 
there are now millions of people who know 
something about Einstein who wouldn’t 
have been acquainted even with his name 
if he had been presented purely as a great 
intellect. 

Lindbergh has become the most popular 
figure of modern times, not because he 
made a solo flight across the Atlantic, but 
because he has been presented as an en- 
gaging personality. Not things, but hu- 
man reactions to things, are the staple of 
interest. Theories of banking and finance 
as set forth in economics textbooks or in 
economic reviews make inconceivably dull 
reading. The same subject-matter in 
fiction form, as in Clarence Buddington 
Kelland’s “Hard Money?” fascinated 
thousands of readers. 

Few feature editors choose articles for 
publication solely on the basis of “liter- 
ary style.” Style has been variously de- 
fined, and never quite satisfactorily. But 
it is clear enough that ease and fluency in 
the telling of a story are the salient char- 
acteristics of good style. The word means 
much the same thing as is meant by “good 
form” in athletic performance. Think 
for a moment of the dozens of muscular 
co-ordinations that must be perfectly 
made, in perfect time, by a pole vaulter 
who clears the bar at twelve feet. Every 
one of them has been a matter of inten- 
sive study and practice. But when he 
performs in a championship track meet, 
it appears as if he were unconscious of 
them. The vault is made without appar- 
ent thought or effort. All the “rules” 
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have become subconscious, instinctive, the 
response to them a matter of reflex, and 
the smoothness and fluency of muscular 
movement mark the record-breaking per- 
formance. “What magnificent form,” we 
exclaim! 

So it is with good style in writing. It 
is the result of long practice, continued to 
the point where the formal principles of 
good writing have become subconscious or 
instinctive. The trouble with many writers 
is that they have not reached the point 
of proficiency at which the “rules of writ- 
ing” are not matters of conscious thought. 
They try so hard that they defeat them- 
selves in their effort to tell their stories 
easily and fluently. The intensive labor 
shows itself in nearly every sentence they 
compose; the strain is apparent to the 
editor who reads their manuscripts; he 
knows that it will be just as evident to 
the readers of his publication. 

How to cultivate an easy and fluent 
style? There is no book, no teacher, that 
can give more than elementary helps—no 
more than there is a piano teacher who 
can teach you to play. You teach your- 
self, by unremitting practice of scales 
and finger exercises—hours and hours of 
drudgery, until you achieve that digital 
dexterity that marks the accomplished 
player. So it must be with writing. 
Writers are not born, any more than 
piano players are born. Some acquire 
fluency quicker than others, but all must 
acquire it. Only by constant practice 
can “form” or “style” be acquired. If, 
by the time a writer has written a million 
words or so—for his wastebasket—he has 
achieved a few hundred words that some- 
body, an editor preferably, reads and 
reads with pleasure, he may count himself 
as on the road to success. By then his 
manuscripts will become “one way.” 
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‘Read and Write and Burn’”’ 


An Interview with T. 8. Stribling 


By Unysses WatsH 


*r7 “HE way to write is to write. 
Write and write and keep on 
writing. If you don’t like what you write, 
burn it up, but keep writing anyway. You 
need the practice. And while you’re doing 
a lot of writing, do a lot of reading. Read 
everything you can find by men who them- 
selves have learned how to write. In this 
way, after a lot of trial and experimenta- 
tion, you will acquire a style and a niche 
of your own.” 

Perhaps it will strike you that the ad- 
vice given in the foregoing paragraph is 
not exactly news. Mark Twain said 
much the same thing many years ago and 
scores of other writers have hammered 
the point home by repetition. But there 
are some truths which are eternal and 
whose luster does not diminish because of 
reiteration, and the advice to “read and 
write and burn” is one of them. It is as 
valuable now that T. S. Stribling, the 
unrivalled delineator of Tennessee hill- 
billy types is giving it, as it was in the 
days of the great limner of “Life on the 
Mississippi.” 

However, it should not be thought that 
that is all Stribling has to say to those 
who would acquire literary popularity 
and the portly purse that is generally 
considered to go with it. The tall, kindly 
Tennesseean, who appears only now to be 
entering upon the fullest phase of his 
writing career, although he has enjoyed 
an increasing recognition for several 
years as one of the “significant” novelists 
of the country, has plenty of other inter- 
esting things to say. And one of the 
things that he would emphasize is that a 
writer should not too soon become down- 
cast because of lack of success, for luck 
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has a great deal to do with success in 
every field, and good fortune happens 
sometime to every one. 

“There surely is a luck or chance ele- 
ment involved in this thing of being a 
writer,” Stribling recently said. “Almost 
any writer who has anything at all in him 
can count on something taking place at 
some time to give one or two of his books 
a push. <A good example is the impetus 
that the Scopes evolution trial applied to 
my ‘Teeftallow.’? In spite of the general 
impression, the Tennessee monkey busi- 
ness did not suggest the theme of my 
book, which was completed before the 
world ever heard of John Thomas Scopes. 
But the wide publicity given the trial did 
cause the public to pay much more atten- 
tion than it otherwise would have to my 
study of the Fundamentalist character and 
viewpoint which made so farcical a thing 
as the proceedings at Dayton possible. 

“Now it seems that I’m to get another 
break, but it’s being brought about by 
means so intolerable that I’d rather not 
have it than to benefit by some one else’s 
suffering. My latest novel, “The Store,’ 
which was handed just a few weeks ago to 
my publishers as a follow-up to “The 
Forge,’ deals with much the same situa- 
tion as that going on right now in Ala- 
bama, where Negro ‘share croppers’ are be- 
ing unmercifully bulldozed and persecuted. 
I'd rather have my story advertised, 
though, in some less heart-rending way!” 

Rigid self-discipline by a process of 
trial and error is a recurrent theme in 
Stribling’s advice to writers who have 
been unsuccessful so far. “The ability to 
write books that publishers will accept 
and the public buy was no more handed 








to me and other recognized authors on a 
silver platter than it was to you,” Strib- 
ling says. “I had to work hard to master 
myself before I could do work that would 
attract the attention of a publisher’s 
reader. I started out as a young man by 
following the advice I have given you: 
reading and writing and burning. I de- 
voted a lot of time to scribbling little 
stories for Sunday School magazines and 
other small-paying periodicals of that 
sort. Sometimes I’d turn out two or three 
of those in the morning before I got out 
of bed. I knew I wasn’t concocting any 
undying masterpieces, but I did know that 
every line I wrote was helping me toward 
a mastery of form. I don’t think I can 
lay too much stress on saying that it 
doesn’t so much matter what you are writ- 
ing, just so you are writing at all.” 


The necessity not only of doing a great 
deal of writing, but of doing it regularly 
is another point upon which Stribling’s 
comments are interesting. “Aspiring 
writers—and that term includes, of 
course, those who have ‘arrived,’ but who 
want to keep on growing in the practice 
of their craft—should, as far as is pos- 
sible, make a habit of writing a certain 
amount at the same hours each day,” he 
says. “As long as you have no set 
regime, but simply depend on a visitation 
of inspiration to put you ‘in the mood,’ 
you will find that inspiration is the most 
fickle of jades; but have a certain time 
set aside for writing and write then, and 
you will manufacture your own inspira- 
tion. Eventually you will find that the 
simple act of sitting down to your desk 
at the regular time will automatically 
start a flow of ideas, and your chief diffi- 
culty then will lie in picking and choos- 
ing.” 

“How can a writer who is naturally 
deficient in ‘plot sense’ train himself to be 
able to originate good plots with a fair 
degree of consistency?” the novelist was 
asked. His reply was that the average 
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novice has more plot sense than he allows 
himself to believe; the feeling of panic 
which obsesses him when he sits down to 
conjure up a salable story out of the 
ether being mainly due to a combination 
of inexperience and stage fright. 

“As for the invention of plots, there’s 
nothing very difficult in that,” Stribling 
said. “I used to use a very simple scheme 
for plot building when I was chiefly en- 
gaged in writing short stories, and in all 
my experience I have never seen anything 
better. . 

“In those days I used to draw several 
vertical lines the full length of a sheet of 
paper. In one column I would put a list 
of oddly assorted characters from whom 
my ‘sympathetic’ actors were to be 
chosen. There would be one Hero column 
and one for Heroines. In another would 
be a list of undesirables from whom the 
opponents of the ‘good people’ must be 
chosen. Then there would be a column 
of locales, another of possible situations, 
etc. When I had finished I would have a 
whole page full of possible characters, 
settings, incidents, and all the other in- 
gredients that go to make up a short 
story. 

“That done, I would shut my eyes and 
draw a line (usually a diagonal one that 
began at the upper left-hand corner and 
continued to the corner on the lower 
right, but that could be changed, by way 
of variety, of course), which would touch 
every column. Then I would compel my- 
self to write a story based on the people, 
places, and incidents upon which the point 
of my pencil had happened to rest. You 
can’t force yourself through a system like 
that—always playing fair with yourself 
and writing the story, whether it really 
amounts to anything or not—without 
getting a grip on the knack of plot con- 
struction. I long thought the idea purely 
original with myself, but have since found 
that a great many other writers also have 
used schemes much like it.” 
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“But conceding that one is writing 
regularly, is there any dependable way of 
telling whether a good job is being done 
with the work in hand?” Stribling was 
asked, and he vigorously replied: 

“I’m speaking now mostly of book- 
length fiction, but I have found that, in 
a story the length of a novel, there is one 
very good way. If your characters begin 
to move about ‘on their own hooks,’ so to 
speak, and take the conduct of the story 
into their own hands, it is the most en- 
couraging sign in the world and an indica- 
tion that you are doing something with 
a lot of promise to it. It shows that 
there is a ‘yeasty’ something—an enthusi- 
asm, an effervescence, a something—being 
churned up within you that is coming out 
at your finger tips and making your work 
vital and alive. Characters who decline 
to remain ‘static’? are generally full of 
life and reality. And when a minor actor 
insists on ‘upping and stealing the show,’ 


the chances are you’ve struck something 


good! I believe I’d say, on reflection, 
that that is almost as true of a short 
story as of a novel. 
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“Generally speaking,” the novelist went 
on, “in writing a long story I am not at 
all concerned about having the plot 
figured out in its entirety before I begin 
the story. Often the completed work is 
something far different from the half- 
formed sketch which I had in my mind, 
but it’s usually something a great deal 
better. And if I don’t like what has been 
done after the characters have insisted, 
like modern fourteen-year-old girls, on 
‘living their own lives,’ I can always go 
back and write it again, holding the whip 
hand, or trying to—until some insubordi- 
nate subordinate character again insists 
upon stepping out of his obscurity and 
taking the center of the stage!” 

“Know what you are writing about!” 
is a fetish of Stribling’s, as of many an- 
other good writer, and throughout his 
career he has adhered to this maxim. His 
stories have been almost entirely confined 
to the two locales he knows best—the 
Southern United States, in which he was 
born and has lived most of his life, and 
Central and South America, in which he 
spent considerable time years ago. 





greatest of modern biographers. 





GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


As Tue Wrirer goes to press, we hear, with deepest regret, of the death of 
Gamaliel Bradford, on April 11, at his home in Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 
Despite the limitations of lifelong ill health, which permitted only two hours work 
a day, Mr. Bradford wrote verse, novels, plays, and editorials, as well as the numer- 
ous “psychographs” which won him a permanent place in literature as the 
He will not be forgotten for the remarkable 
qualities of sympathy, toleration, and gentleness which are so apparent in his works. 




















Some Aspects of Newspaper W ork 


VIII—“Two on THE AISLE” 


By Harwanp F. MancHestTer 


A old newspaper man once told me 
that it was his custom to get cub 
reporters aside and query them concern- 
ing their ultimate journalistic ambitions. 
Quite a few, he said, put in a word for the 
job of Paris correspondent—by far the 
greatest number confessed a burning de- 
sire to be dramatic critics. 

Most of them, young in playgoing ex- 
perience, cannot imagine a saturation 
point in “going to pieces,” as Alexander 
Woollcott engagingly puts it. They can- 
not dream that a time will come when a 
Tiller routine will appear as commonplace 
as the procession of traffic outside, or 
know of the nights when the opening lines 
of a third-rate playwright, spoken by a 
third-rate ham, will convey to the stricken 
reviewer the dull and inevitable procession 
of events which he is hired to endure and 
record. 

The tickets are free! Two holes punched 
in them are the reviewer’s mark of ex- 
emption. The doorman says, “Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Brown,” and the company press 
agent treats you with flattering deference. 
The seats are on the aisle, and well down 
in front. There are always two seats— 
you may take some one with you, who 
will probably feel a bit perked up at being 
asked to accompany a “critic.” There 
are between-the-acts conferences in the 
lobby about the progress of the drama. 
The next morning you may sleep late. 

Possibly these are some of the reasons 
lurking behind the ambition of cubs. If, 
whatever his reasons, the cub starts upon 
his chosen career by becoming a second 
or third-string reviewer, he will soon find 
that work is work and a job is a job. If 
he has some preparation, by education and 
intelligent interest, for the task at hand, 


if the theater is a controlled but enduring 
passion with him, and an active participa- 
tion in its efforts is an appreciated part 
of his compensation, the job may be the 
right one. 

But he should know in advance that his 
nose will not escape the common grind- 
stone of work, and that he will be subject 
to frequent and futile attacks of dissatis- 
faction and boredom at the inadequacies 
of mankind, and to occasional impulses of 
revolt against the lot that he has chosen. 

I do not know of any harder work than 
returning from a play and writing a re- 
view in three-quarters of an hour to make 
the edition. I do not know of any other 
task that seems as hard the hundredth 
time you do it as it did the first. 

“Dramatic criticism,” writes George 
Jean Nathan, “is the adventure of an in- 
telligence among emotions.” It might also 
be called a series of psychological experi- 
ments. The reviewer, with his mind re- 
ceptively blank, lends his eyes and ears 
for two hours and a half, and then is 
called upon to pass a written examination 
on what the play has done to him for a 
couple of hundred thousand unknown 
judges. 

To estimate quickly the theme, the plot, 
the lines, the acting, the settings, your 
own reactions and those of the audience, 
and quickly to write three-quarters of a 
column about it while the clock races 
madly past the five-minute marks, calls up 
all the cerebral reserves and gives them a 
strenuous workout. 

It is not my intention to make this a 
trenchant opus about the Art of Criticism. 
There are excellent books about all the 
arts in the public libraries. I can, at 


best, tell the young man or woman who 
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intends to review plays of the practical 
problems one has encountered in that field, 
and what has been done about it. 


There are two attitudes sometimes 
prevalent among young reviewers that 
can be described only as sophomoric. One 
is the disdainful attitude of irritability 
and impatience expressed in the phrase, 
“Let me take a crack at them.” The 
college graduate of more brilliance than 
experience, fresh from courses in the 
drama in which he has studied picked 
masterpieces of many eras, finds himself 
annoyed because the average contempo- 
rary play is somewhat poorer than “the 
cream of many crops.” He thinks, ap- 
parently, that all this will be remedied, 
and a hundred Shakespeares and Moliéres 
will bloom overnight, if he pillories sav- 
agely every play that perhaps might have 
been better. 

He lacks the first requisite of a just 
and well-balanced reviewer—decent re- 
spect for the venture of the playwright 
and the producer. Since he is in the posi- 
tion of a critic, he is at liberty to call at- 
tention to shortcomings, but he can do 
this as courteously as if he were called 
upon to give his honest opinion to the 
producer face to face. This may be put 
down as a good general rule, and it gains 
strength from the fact that the criticism 
of a man who obviously has kept his 
temper is far more effective than the 
vituperations of a reviewer whose malice 
is apparent. 

In speaking of the second mistaken at- 
titude, we fear that we are treading upon 
some famous toes. It is the willingness 
to exhibit one’s cleverness, at the expense, 
if necessary, of a just and well-balanced 
review. It is sometimes a great tempta- 
tion to lay an epigrammatical egg in 
whatever nest is convenient. Strong is 
the will that suppresses the sprightly 
brain-child for the reason that, after all, 
the play wasn’t like that, and happy the 
reviewer whose sparkling gems are oc- 
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casionally apt. There is no word-juggler 
alive who does not wish he had thought of 
the line with which a Chicago critic headed 
his review of John Barrymore in the play, 
“Claire de Lune,” written by Michael 
Strange, then the wife of the actor. 

“For the Love of Mike!” quoth the 
critic. 

The manner in which a reviewer will 
write ‘depends to some degree upon the 
type of circulation which his paper en- 
joys, and upon the style and predilections 
of the head of his department. But he 
seldom need be smothered by precedent or 
style if he has a well-considered goal of 
what a review should be, and works to- 
ward it gradually. 

There is something to be said for the 
point of view that any piece of writing in 
a newspaper should be interesting for it- 
self alone. The account of a football 
game can be written in such a manner 
that those who are not fans of the sport 
may read it with pleasure because of its 
contagious enthusiasm and its moving de- 
scriptions of end runs and forward passes. 
An editorial about the national budget 
may, by means of humor, metaphors, pa- 
triotic appeal, satire, or vitriolic con- 
demnation, attract the eye and hold the 
interest of many a general reader to whom 
national finance is usually a boring sub- 
ject. And a dramatic review, whether of 
a musical show, a garish melodrama, or 
a Russian tragedy, can be written so that 
it will stand on its own legs. 

It would seem to be obvious that this 
manner of writing is of particular value 
to the daily newspaper, which cannot af- 
ford to assume that many of its readers 
are specialists in anything. The keen 
baseball fan will spend hours with the 
yearly record book; the economist will 
seek unadorned facts in sober periodicals ; 
and there are scholarly publications which 
print maturely pondered discussions for 
students of the drama. These people will 
also read what the daily papers print 
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about their major passions. They are 
“safe circulation.” Not so the hundreds 
of thousands of non-specialists. Their 
attention must be wooed, and because of 
them the dramatic reviewer of today’s 
newspaper may safely assume that his re- 
view must stand on its own feet—must 
interest the suburban reader who probably 
will not see the play, and has never heard 
of Eugene O’Neill, Ferenc Molnar, or even 
Noel Coward or Bee Lillie. 

This is not the only approach to the 
newspaper dramatic review, but it is a 
sound and navigable course, and one that 
many reviewers have followed to the happy 
hunting grounds of Kudos and Kale. 

With this in mind, the young person 
who gains a foothold in a dramatic de- 
partment and is sent to cover plays will 
do well to think of himself, not as a critic, 
but as a reporter on a story. Just as he 
would pick the high lights of an after- 
dinner speech, or play up the rescue in a 
fire story, let him, with intelligent regard 
for what the play is and who the per- 
formers are, write the story of the play 
in the manner that will most interest all 
his readers. 

It is easy to see that such an approach 
will keep any young reviewer from pontifi- 
cating beyond his knowledge. In nine 
cases out of ten, the new reviewer is noth- 
ing but a reporter at best, and, in trying 
to force himself to the sublime heights of 
what he imagines is criticism, loses himself 
in its deceptive crags. 

For, after all, criticism is reporting. 
When a man is sent to cover a news story, 
he sees and hears what other people do and 
say, and reports it. The reviewer ob- 
serves what takes place on the stage, and 
reports it—he also reports the effect that 
these happenings had upon him. Both 
receive impressions and report them. 

So the new reviewer, who plans to make 
his notice stand on its own feet as a news- 
paper story, goes to the play. 

He watches its unfolding. He enjoys 
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it, if possible. He laughs at the jokes 
when he can, and applauds a good bit of 
acting as though he had gone there by 
choice. He need not spend the hundred 
and fifty minutes in weighty cogitation 
about the dramatic unities, nor cudgel his 
brain to determine whether the butler does 
a better job than the detective. Outside 
of taking pains to identify the members 
of the cast on his program, he might be 
any one who has paid for his seat and 
wants to have a good time. 

He goes to his office and writes the 
story, and being a reporter, writes it in 
language appropriate to the tone of the 
play. If the play is a comedy, he reflects 
its vivacity in his notice, quoting one or 
two of the better “laugh lines,” and de- 
scribing its antics in such a way that the 
reader may have no doubt about what 
kind of a play it is. If he has seen an 
operetta, he need not despair when he 
finds himself falling into its graceful 
rhythms in his flow of language and choice 
of expressions. If the play is a mystery 
comedy, he may clank the chains and 
evoke the spooks in the same spirit. After 
observing a sound and honest drama acted 
by capable and conscientious people, the 
good reporter of his own mental and emo- 
tional reactions will naturally find himself 
dealing with his theme with the respect and 
care in wording he would employ in con- 
versing with a distinguished individual of 
similar traits. 

The reviewer whose first concern is truly 
to report the doings of a play and his 
reactions to it may use the same principles 
in writing his “lead” that he would em- 
ploy in doing a lively news or feature 
story. He will put his best goods in the 
front window, and pack all the significance 
he can into his first few lines. 

Here are a few leads of this sort: 


All the frothiness and furious sophistica- 
tion which we have learned to regard as 
synonymous with French comedy is in evi- 
dence in Alice Brady’s new vehicle, “Oh, 
Mama!” 
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The reader now knows the tone of the 
play. The playgoer will read on anyway; 
the reader whose interest in drama is 
casual will be attracted by the lead to 
read on and find what new deviltry the 
stage is up to. The same general rule 
applies to the following: 

“Marriage may be a game, but it needn’t be 
solitaire,” remarked the lonely husband in 

Gilda Varesi’s sparkling new play, “Enter 


Madame,” which opened last night at the 
Selwyn. 


Nor need the receiver drop his repor- 
torial manner and cringe in academic 
obeisance when the play is known as 
“classic”: 

A crash of thunder sounded the keynote 
of a spirited production of Shakespeare’s great 
melodramatic tragedy last night—a play of 
daggers, drums, alarums, swashbuckling war- 
riors, witches, revenge, and death, and played 


as such by the John Doe Company, which has 
come to town for a two-weeks’ stay. 


Those heavy, thumping words are not 


mere bombast. Aside from attracting the 
attention of the general reader, they tell 
the seasoned playgoer just how John Doe 
believes Macbeth ought to be acted. 

A fake news lead may with propriety 
be an item in the reviewer’s bag of tricks: 


Early yesterday afternoon at the Majestic 
Theatre, John Carrington, 52, address un- 
known, was brutally murdered during an in- 
terval of a few seconds while the theater was 
in darkness. 


This lead was used in a review of “The 
Spider,” a mystery play in which people 
sitting in orchestra seats were discovered 
to be a part of the nefarious plot of the 
murderers. Or this: 

Lightnin’ Bill Jones stood up in court last 


night and allowed that Mother could have her 
divorce if she wanted it. 


Appearing on the dramatic page, un- 
der a stock heading and with the cast of 
characters given above the body of the 
review, the deception of this sort of lead, 
if any, is but momentary—it is merely one 
of many devices to break monotony and 
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attract reader attention.  Sleight-of- 
hand tricks of this sort would be used only 
in reviewing light plays. 

The beginner may wonder how much of 
the plot of a play he should tell. The 
answer is: only enough to create the at- 
mosphere and propound the problem of 
the play. It is not the business of the re- 
viewer to drag the plot through to the 
finish, and it is often unfair to the play, 
particularly if it has a surprise ending. 
Incidentally, it is considered a low trick 
for a reviewer to give away the ending of 
a mystery play. One satisfactory method 
is to introduce the major characters in 
their relationship one to another, lead 
them through the actions by which the 
playwright has created the premise of his 
problem, and then leave them to work 
their way out of the dilemma. In any 
play, there is a snarling of the threads of 
life. You show the snarls, and indicate 
whether they are cut by the knife of 
tragedy, or untangled in the manner of 
comedy. This part of the review may 
reasonably come directly after the open- 
ing paragraphs which establish the tone 
of the play. Situations of the plot may 
be introduced after this, but only to illus- 
trate virtues or inadequacies of the play, 
the acting, or the direction. 

It is needless to say that in covering a 
revival of a well-known play, one does not 
tell the story, except by parenthetical 
references. The references are made for 
the benefit of the uninformed reader— 
they are parenthetical to avoid boring or 
offending the playgoer who knows the 
story already. The same holds true of 
references to the previous work of notable 
people in the cast. 

“John Blank, who will be remembered 
as the droll saxophone player of the 
Follies,” is an illustration. 

After telling enough of the story to il- 
lustrate the play’s possibilities, many re- 
viewers launch into a discussion of the act- 
ing, the settings, the costumes (in case it 
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is a period play or a musical), and often 
finish with a phrase which is a character- 
ization or appraisal of the play as a whole. 
If you like to conclude with a “snapper,” 
the dramatic review offers boundless possi- 
bilities. 

The outline for a review which we have 
set forth above is only a suggestion. In 
many cases this formula will serve as a 
standby—a sound basis on which to work 
when the play has been uninspiring and the 
time is short. But the reviewer whom we 
have hypothecated, who is first of all a 
good reporter, will not hesitate to aban- 
don any set formula in covering a play. 
Sometimes it is not true that “the play’s 
the thing.” Sometimes the star is “the 
thing.” If a company like the Habima 
or that of Maurice Schwartz mounts a 
play, the exceptional quality of ensemble 
acting may be the important thing. 

The reviewer for a morning paper who 
has to do his work under pressure often 
falls into the lamentable habit of using 
clichés. He has one word for each kind 
of play and each type of acting. He may 
suspect it himself, but in the rush of going 
to press there is little time to rack his 
brain for a synonym. “Adequate” is a 
frequent offender when the reviewer wishes 
to convey the idea that, although the 
actress remembered her lines and didn’t 
trip over the props, her work was not 
much to rave about. “Whimsical”—was 
a Barrie play ever anything else? And 
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our good old friend, “convincing,” in de- 
scribing an actor’s interpretation of a 
réle—isn’t there another adjective equally 
satisfying? If a reviewer thinks an actor 
has done a thorough job, he says that his 
character is “well rounded.” The phrase 
seems good, and he keeps on using it, 
and does not discover that he has been 
repetitious until he has need to consult 
the files. 

All reviewers fall into these mannerisms 
after the first two hundred first nights. 
Sometimes they are pleasant trademarks ; 
sometimes they become hackneyed and 
monotonous. It might help if reviewers 
would cast all their old adjectives in the 
fire of spring along with their winter gar- 
ments of repentance, and equip themselves 
with a shining new batch before Labor 
Day. 

Since a reviewer is a reporter of his own 
emotions, the personal equation must be 
considered. Few critics really like a play 
that opens on the week when the income 
tax reports are made. No comedy was 
ever funny after a sleepless night or a 
poor dinner. A dish of spinach may 
make all the difference between a “hodge- 
podge of theatrical left-overs,” and a 
“brilliant and penetrating satire.” 

If I were a producer, I would maintain 
a training table for critics, and I would 
never open a play without documentary 
evidence that their livers were beyond 
reproach. 





Wide interest in our contest for juvenile stories and articles is evident 
in every mail which brings contributions from all over the country. The 
results of the contest, which ends May 1, will be published in Tue Waiter 


for June. 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are imvited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in Tue WRITER, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address: 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned umless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


IT’S JUST 
Editor, the Forum: 

Perhaps I have not yet earned the “write” to 
be called a writer. I have written some three-act 
plays, two-act plays, one-act plays, monologues, 
articles, religious and otherwise, short stories, 
ideas and verses for greeting cards, and house- 
hold hints—and have sold them; however, no one 
has asked me for a radio interview with a coast- 
to-coast hook-up, so I am still in the ranks, not 
of the unemployed, but of the unsung. 

When taking a course in short-story writing at 
Columbia University, my instructor was kind 
enough to say my dialogue was d. Since then 
I have determined to write good dialogue or die 
in the attempt. 

By good dialogue I mean realistic dialogue: 
when a child speaks, she speaks as a child; a 
college girl, as a college girl actually speaks; and 
a philosopher, as a philosopher. 

Being self-critical, I was chagrined to find al- 
most every other sentence in my dialogues be- 
ginning with “Well,” and tucked away somewhere 
in the sentence was a “just.” It seemed I had 
formed a habit, but why? 

The same day I made this disturbing discovery, 
there was a club meeting. I made up my mind 
to listen in. Perhaps I had absorbed “Justs” and 
“Wells” unconsciously. 

My hostess greeted me at the door—it was a 
departmental meeting—and said, “Well, I just 
began to think you weren’t coming!” 


WHAT RECORDS 


Editor, the Forum: 

“What records shall I keep?” is a question that 
comes to every beginner, as well as to some 
farther along the road to success. 

Whatever they are, the records should be as 
simple as possible, but should tell the whole story. 
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AS WELL 


The chairman said to the ladies assembled, 
“Shall we begin the meeting? The speaker isn’t 
here.” And the prompt reply was, “Just as 
you like.” 

I sat down. My next-chair neighbor said, “Well, 
I came pretty close to missing this meeting. Just 
as I was ready to start, I had a caller——” 

The chairman spoke: “Well, ladies, I think it 
would be just as well to start our meeting. The 
speaker will be here very soon, I am sure.” 

The minutes read by the secretary and the 
lecture which followed were rather free from the 
words in question, but minutes of meetings and 
lectures are not dialogue, or an interchange of 
conversational ideas. 

During the social period which followed the 
program, I listened in again to the talk going 
on, when the women were at ease and talking 
naturally. 

“Well now, I never knew there was so much in 
that subject that is interesting. It just goes 
to show a" 

“Well, I like her just as well as——” 

“Well, you see it was this way, she just 

“Well, how about that? That just goes to 
show——” 

Actual conversation. 

It seemed that my “wells” were well; and that 
my “justs” were justified. 





” 





Ada Clark Davison. 
Matawan, N. J. 


SHALL I KEEP? 


The number and kind will vary somewhat with 
the individual writer and the type of work he is 
doing. 

Mine have varied greatly in the short time I 
have been writing, but are now fairly well fixed 
as meeting my needs. The first of these is a 








written. At the top of tie card is the title, fol- 
lowed by the number of words. Below this are 
listed the magazines to which it is sent, with date 
of mailing and return. Dates of acceptance, pay- 
ment, and publication are also noted on the card. 
When the manuscript has been accepted and paid 
for, I simply shift the card to the second file box. 

These 3 x 5-inch filing-boxes need not be expen- 
sive. Mine cost fifteen cents apiece. A more 
sturdy one of wood costs around a dollar. 

The card when filled out looks like this: 


Some Games ror Your Ocrozer Party 600 
Junior World (St. L.) 


3/29/31 4/15/31 
Junior World (Phila.) 4/20/31 Accepted 
5/18/31 


Received Payment 6/25/31 $2.75 
Published July 11, 1931, issue. 
If the manuscript is not mailed the same day as 
written, I note the date of writing after the title. 
This makes the record complete. 
The other important record is one of the maga- 
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card index, or rather, two of them. The first 
contains a separate card for each manuscript 








zines to which I am mailing regularly. Each 
magazine (or group, in some cases) has a page 
of a loose-leaf notebook, ruled with a wide column 
followed by five narrow columns. The first col- 
umn contains the name of the manuscript, the sec- 
ond the number of words, next, the date of mail- 
ing, fourth, the date returned or paid for, then 
the amount received (if any), and finally the 
date of publication. This record shows how many 
manuscripts I have out to each magazine or group, 
the kind returned, and the kind purchased. A 
column for any special memoranda might be con- 
venient, too. 

There are other records, too, which are helpful 
but not essential. I find that a diary of each 
day’s work acts as a spur to keep going. Market 
guides are essential, and must be kept up to date 
by study of the current notes in the different 
writers’ magazines. A simple daybook for re- 
cording expenditures for supplies, postage, and 
the like, and cash receipts is valuable. Then there 
are, of course, the writer’s notebooks—but that’s 
another story. 


Harold Emery. 
Fargo, N. D. 


THE SECRET OF FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY—WITH A DIARY 


Editor, the Forum: 


Experience of life is the fiction writer’s store 
of treasure. How shall he build convincing “at- 
mosphere” and dialogue, if not from the incidents 
of comedy and pathos, the revelations of charac- 
ter, which abound in every place of business, home, 
and neighborhood? 

Yet often we allow this treasure to slip through 
our fingers! Some years ago I was in an occu- 
pational environment which furnished many a 
laugh and a heart throb that I mentally cata- 
logued for future use. But alas! my cataloguings 
were only mental. Recently I sat down to try 
to assemble an outline of material for short stories 
dealing with that phase of my life—and found 
most of it vanished from memory like the snows 
of yesterday. Some impressions remained, but 
they were blurred, without enough contributory 
detail to be usable. 

I had even lost old Joe, the negro porter whose 
half-wistful darky humor had brightened life for 
three hundred employees of the firm. Joe would 
make a wonderful character sketch, could I but 
recall some characteristic witticisms. 

I’m resolved never to be “caught short” again! 
I have begun a dairy—a loose-leaf notebook in 
which, every night, goes a new page with brief 
notations of the day’s happenings. And it’s never 
“the end of a perfect day,” to me, until this little 
ceremony has been performed. To be sure, it may 
take only fifteen minutes; for one need be at no 
pains with style, and a very brief bit of descrip- 
tion, read years later, will often bring back, 
vividly, a whole chapter of personal history—as 
you'll testify if you have ever come across an old, 
forgotten letter written by yourself. The 


im- 
portant thing is to make a record! 


Otherwise, 


experiences which now seem like a very part of 
your being may be lost. 

For all would-be fiction writers, there are some 
illuminating passages in “Half-a-Loaf,” the novel 
which is avowedly autobiographical of Grace 
Hegger Lewis’ life with Sinclair Lewis. Speaking 
of the time when Tim, the husband in the story, 
is preparing to write “God’s Own Country” (quite 
obviously a pseudonym for “Main Street”), Mrs. 
Lewis says: 

“Between short stories the new novel was tak- 
ing shape. In the next two years of writing, Tim 
was to change the scaffolding a dozen times, but 
scarce a day passed that he did not add to his 
supply of bricks and mortar. He had bought his 
first gray canvas notebook, such as students use, 
with loose leaves which were constantly being re- 
moved from their shiny rings to be recorded with 
strange proper names, with curious statistics, and 
street-corner witticisms. Susan was especially 
good at catching talk at restaurant tables behind 
her or Pullman chairs two down the aisle.” 

Later we see Tim “buying more and more gray 
canvas notebooks to hold the vast accretion of 
material,” and finally, “the thoughts and notes 
which had been so long collecting flew into a 
cohesive whole like steel shavings to a magnet.” 

Besides being invaluable as a record, a diary 
tremendously stimulates the imagination, by keep- 
ing one on the alert for fiction material. Since 
I started my journal I find | environment— 
which to many might seem humdrum—fairly 
teeming with plot possibilities. Try keeping a 
diary! Perhaps, some day, out of its pages you'll 
find peeping a prize-winning novel! 


Mary Pirie. 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Writing for the Greeting-Card Market 


By Exranor Earty 


HAT is the market for greeting- 

card verse? How well does it pay? 
What chance have I of establishing con- 
tact with a buyer? These are 
questions frequently asked by people with 
a gift for rhyming. 

Ethel Beach of Brookline is the fore- 
most woman publisher of greeting cards 
in the world. Mrs. Beach began in a 
small way some twenty-five years ago, and 
is now one of the most successful pub- 
lishers in the country. She buys from 
hundreds of versifiers, and would be de- 
lighted, Mr. and Mrs. Rhymer, to buy 
from you—if you read this article, and 
heed it well. 

Competition is not as keen as you 
would expect. There are thousands of 
aspirants, but most of them have not 
taken the trouble to inform themselves on 
their prospective market. They write, 
figuratively speaking, in the dark. They 
do not know what they are aiming for, 
nor what they should avoid. 

Few rhymesters, according to Mrs. 
Beach, have any idea what the greeting 
card business is all about. They write 
without rhyme or reason. They dash off 
absurdly worded phrases that have 
scarcely a chance in a million of attain- 
ing publication. 

Mrs. Beach suggests that we review the 
usual lines under their respective titles. 
Then we will better understand exactly 
what the greeting-card people want. 

“Everydays” head the list. Under this 
line are subjects in daily demand: An- 


nouncements, Baby Congratulations, 
Children’s Birthdays, Engagements, 
Friendship, General Birthdays, Gifts, 


Good Health, Travel, Invitations, Re- 
ligious, Shower, Sympathy, Thank Yous, 
Wedding and General Congratulations, 
Wedding and General Anniversaries. 


Then comes the “Seasonal” line: Christ- 
mas, New Year, Valentine, St. Patrick, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, 
Graduation, Hallowe’en, and Thanksgiv- 
ing cards. 

All salable verses, Mrs. Beach says, 
must conform to the following require- 
ments: First, the verse must appeal to 
thousands of readers. The thought must 
be clearly expressed, and easily under- 
stood, and should flow smoothly from one 
line to another. The first line should be 
sufficiently appealing to arouse interest 
in the verse, and the last one sufficiently 
appealing to induce purchase. Be care- 
ful in repetition of words and phrases, 
lest they produce a monotonous effect. 
Avoid padded lines, and extravagant 
similies and metaphors. Avoid, also, over- 
sentimentality, verbosity, and ornateness. 
If you write in first, second, or third per- 
son, be sure you show consistent use of the 
selected pronoun. 

Verses should be typed, or clearly 
written, on paper of uniform size, prefer- 
ably three by five inches. Each verse 
should be numbered, and the number 
should not exceed twenty-five (unless at the 
request of the editor). Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Verses are bought 
on merit, and publishers must be selective, 
If published rhymes are not up to require- 
ments, sales fall flat, and thousands of 
finished cards must be thrown away. 

Humorous verse is always in demand. 

“Nothing pleases an editor more than 
to come across an envelope containing 
truly humorous rhymes,” declares Mrs. 
Beach, “but as most writers are seriously- 
minded, this is what you might call a rare 
pleasure.” 

Be humorous, if you can. But don’t be 
risqué. Members of the Greeting Card 
Association are officially averse to all but 
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private risibilities won’t pay. Amusing 
captions or slogans are always in demand. 

Titles under which humorous lines may 
be written are numerous and varied. First 
on the list are those for Good Health. 
Next comes the Birthday Greeting. Most 
people prefer to read funny rather than 
sentimental phrases on their birthdays— 
something, perhaps, like this: 

Oh, gee! it’s your Birthday! 
Believe it or not, 

Because you don’t show it, 
I nearly forgot! 

Shower gift cards have a far greater 
sale when the lines are humorous. Even 
valentines sparkle with humor, for lovers, 
it seems, are less sentimental than they 
used to be. Although Christmas is a reli- 
gious festival, brightly worded messages 
are more popular than solemn greetings. 
And there is a prevalent demand for 
humorous verse for Father and Mother. 

Writers have difficulty, Mrs. Beach 
says, in writing affectionate messages for 
general purposes, and it happens that 
there is a constant call for verses of this 
type. To illustrate this kind of greeting, 
she quotes the following verse, appropri- 
ate for Mother, Sweetheart, Son, or 
Daughter: 

Some one who loves you 
Remembers today, 

Sends you this message 
That it may say 

That every new day 
And every new year 

Makes only one change, 
It finds you more dear. 

“Greetings like this are published in 
seasonal as well as in everyday lines,” she 
says, “and editors seldom allow a salable 
one to slip through their fingers.” 

Until Mrs. Beach went into the busi- 
ness, she never dreamed, she says, that 
sweethearts are so frequently greeted. It 
is not just a matter of birthdays and holi- 
days, but every day. Writers should 
avoid the pronouns “he” and “she” when 
writing these sentimental verses, so the 
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cards may be sent to either the boy friend 
or the girl friend. 

Closely related to Sweetheart messages 
are those chummier ones for My Pal and 
Dear Old Friend. Editors usually select for 
these general greetings verses which do 
not mention any specified time or season. 

An increasing call for cards to enclose 
with gifts enlarges the number of titles 
under which to write remembrance verses. 
There is a demand for rhymes to enclose 
with flowers, with gifts for the “hope 
chest,” and booties for the new baby, with 
shower gifts, and wedding presents, and 
books, or fruit, for bon voyage. Verses 
that might appropriately accompany a 
gift of any description find a ready sale, 
as well as rhymes to which a number of 
people may add their signatures. 

“Such verses should be short in line 
and length,” says Mrs. Beach, “and 
should convey the best wishes of the 
sender.” 

Seasonal verses should be symbolic, of 
course, of the season for which they are 
intended. Christmas and Easter greet- 
ings, for instance, are divided into two 
classes—religious and friendly. 

For Mother’s Day, verses should be 
sweetly intimate. Never mention “with- 
ered hands,” counsels Mrs. Beach, or 
“graying hair.” And do not too obvi- 
ously extol her patience and her goodness, 
lest the greeting impress her as a memo- 
riam. Here are verses that have proven 
popular: 


Deep in my heart 
There are wishes for you, 
Cherished, delightful, 
Lovable, true, 
Wishes, dear Mother, 
That words cannot say, 
All for your happiness today! 


I'm glad you're not old-fashioned, 
I’m glad that you’re not new, 

But just the dearest kind of Mother 
Who's just between the two. 

You have the old-fashioned virtues, 
Touched by modern ways and style, 

The very kind of Mother 
I’m loving all the while. 
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frivolous. Mrs. Beach has found that 
novelty cards are popular, and _ first 
among them is one shaped like a loving 
cup, bearing the words: “Awarded to the 
Best of All Dads.” 

Cards for other people’s parents find 
a ready sale on Mother’s and Father’s 
Days—verses, for example, to “Some- 
body’s Mother,” “My Other Mother,” 
“To the Mother of My Sweetheart,” “To 
One I Love,” “To My Wife on Mother’s 
Day,” “To My Aunt,” etc. 

There are even verses for Graduation 
Day. 

“But don’t make them too oratorical,” 
advises Mrs. Beach. “Graduates get 
enough oratory on Commencement Day. 
Something gay goes better.” 

Messages conveying sympathy to the 
bereaved save thousands of people the 
painful necessity of writing personal 
notes. 

Here, by James Whitcomb Riley, is the 
most popular condolence ever published: 


I cannot say, and I will not say 

That he is dead. He is just away! 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land 
And left us dreaming how very fair 

It needs must be, since he lingers there. 

And you—oh, you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step, and the glad return— 
Think of him faring on, as dear 

In the love of There, as the love of Here. 
Think of him still as the same, I say, 

He is not dead—he is just away. 


Now we come to religious cards, and 
if you think there is no demand for such 
things, just look over these titles: “Your 
First Communion,” “On Your Confirma- 
tion Day,” “A Happy Feast Day,” “For 
Your Ordination Day,” “As You Enter 
His Service,” “On the Anniversary of 
Your Ordination,” and “Our Pastor.” 
These verses must be written by one with 
perfect understanding of the subject, and 
are most fittingly expressed, Mrs. Beach 
thinks, in four lines. 

Greetings for the bride and groom are 
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usually sentimental, but then one can 
afford to be sentimental on a wedding 
day. One of the most popular cards in 
Mrs. Beach’s line is entitled “Through 
Life Together”: 


As you enter together the pathway of life 
And follow each winding way 

May you find but joy and happiness 
At the end of the road each day, 

And though you may find a seamy side 
And some days of cloudy weather 

May each cloud have a silver lining of love 
As you go through life together. 


It’s the good old sentiment that gets 
them. Hundreds of thousands of people 
have bought that verse—and loved it. 

Birthday greetings are in everlasting 
demand, but writers seem unable to think 
of rhymes that are an improvement on 
those in long-time circulation. Mrs. Beach 
says that she has not read a really good 
birthday verse in months, and that she 
could use a few right now. Here are 
three, to show you what she likes: 


Joy to make it happy, 
Health to make it glad, 
Everything to make it seem 
The best you've ever had. 


The old-fashioned custom 
On Birthdays, they say, 
Is to wish “Many happy 
Returns of the day.” 
But when it is you 
Whose Birthday is due, 
It’s “Happy returns” and 
A heap of love, too. 


Life’s just a little package 
Made up of smiles and tears, 
With Birthdays for the milestones 
To mark the path of years. 
Here’s hoping that your package 
Has smiles for every tear, 
And that each Birthday closes 
A full and happy year. 


Ever so many people hate to write 
thank-you notes, so there is a demand for 
cards like these: 


Thank you for the flowers 

They make such splashes gay 
Within my room 

And from my heart 
They’ve chased the glooms away! 
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Then there are Bon Voyage greetings, 
and all the best wishes for travelers. 

Friendly messages are always salable, 
gay little verses to send any old day: 


There’s no greeting so glad 
As the one 
Friendship sends 
Straight from the heart 
To the best of good friends. 
For within it are wishes 
Like the kind I send you 
For happiness always 
In whatever you do. 


Then there are the anniversary verses— 
not so popular as many other greetings, 
but in occasional demand—the First 
Wedding anniversary, the Silver Wed- 
ding, the Golden Wedding, and all the 
anniversaries in between. 

The most popular verse Mrs. Beach 
ever printed is called “Part of God’s 
Plan,” and goes like this: 


What made us friends in the long ago 
When first we met? Well, I think I know. 
The best in me and the best in you 
Hailed each other because they knew 
That always and always since life began 
Our being friends was part of God’s plan. 
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More than 500,000 of those verses have 
been sold, and the sales mount every year. 
Use it for a sample, if you want, and 
pattern on it as best you can. 

If you are desirous of becoming a suc- 
cessful writer of greeting-card verse, do 
not be afraid of sentimentality. But try 
to be funny, too. Humor and romance 
go hand in hand in this business. Ameri- 
can people spend sixty million dollars a 
year for greeting cards, and that, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Beach, is putting it conserva- 
tively. We buy six hundred million cards, 
and, naturally, we like a little variety. 

“Learn to edit your own copy,” ad- 
vises Mrs. Beach. “Reread and rewrite 
until it is smooth as a rolling stone. 
Write every day, and read your verses 
aloud, to be sure they are pleasing to the 
ear. Put all your ideas into rhyme, and 
soon you will be astonished at the ease 
with which you can create verses of prac- 
tical value to the greeting-card pub- 
lishers.” 


The Writer's List of Greeting-Card 
Markets 


The information contained in this list comes directly from the publishers and indicates their most 


recent requirements. 


An asterisk preceding the name of the concern indicates that the information has 


had the editor’s O. K. Items not so marked are according to the latest information we have received. 


The Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 1010 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Publishers of 
“McKenzie Greetings.” Want Christmas, New 
Year, Valentine, Easter, Mother’s Day, and 
Everyday verse or epigrammatic prose in 4, 6, 
or 8 lines. “The sentiment should be just such 
a cheery greeting as the writer himself would 
wish to send to a hundred different persons.” 


*The Bromfield Publishers, 12 High St., Brookline 
Village, Mass., pay 50c¢ a line for greetings for 
every oceasion, principally 4 lines. Special in- 
terest given to Humorous sentiments. “Write 
naturally; do not force meter; make sentiments 
direct. Submit copy in typewritten form on a 
uniform size of paper. Include a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope.” Ethel W. Beach, editor. 


*The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 
Minn., pays 50¢ a line for sentiments listed 


as follows: Seasonal—Christmas, Valentine, 
Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, New Year, Easter, 
Graduation, Friendship Day; Gift Mottoes— 
Friendship, Inspirational, Mother, Humorous, 
Birthday, Graduation; Everyday — Birthday, 
Wedding and Anniversary, Friendship, Why 
don’t you write?, Party Invitations, Thank You, 
Sympathy, Convalescent, Birth Announcements, 
Birth Congratulations, Bon Voyage and Going 
Away, Gift and Shower, Vacation. 


From “Suggestions to the Contributor.” 


1. List the many oceasions and human rela- 
tionships for which special greetings are 
demanded. Study the market and know its 
needs before you attempt to supply them. 

. Have a specific idea well formulated in 
your mind and heart; then express it 
briefly, simply, and pleasingly. 


to 
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3. Submit only a few verses at one time— 
only a few of what you consider your best. 
J. B. Downie, editor. 


Canterbury Art Guild, 755 Boylston St., Boston, 


Mass., pays 50c a line, prints all kinds of cards, 
uses prose as well as verse, and in verse, pre- 
fers 4-line sentiments. 


A. M. Davis Co., 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., 


pays 50c a line (more for exceptional verses) 
with a bonus for the best-selling verse each 
year, for sentiments for all occasions. Prose, 
to be acceptable, must be exceptional and not 
too long. Limit for verse, 8 lines; 4 lines pre- 
ferred. Now buying only the very best of ma- 
terial, because of the large supply on hand. 
From “Suggestions to Verse Contributors.” 

“The securing of proper material these days 
is almost a science. 

“The words ‘little’ and ‘love’ are absolutely 
taboo. The latter may be used in connection 
with cards for certain members of the family. 

“A great many of the verses submitted are 
for old friends, incorporating Auld Lang 
Syne, Sweet Memories, ete. These have their 
places, but in our estimation, the bulk of 
the ecards, especially Everyday cards, are 
bought by the younger set. 

“Verses should convey a message of sincere 
good-will and should always be cheerful, 
without being ‘flowery.’ 

“Humor is valuable. 


“Verse should begin interestingly and end 
with some ‘snap’ or ‘punch.’ ” 


Dreyfuss Art Co., 137 Varick St., New York, pays 


a minimum rate of 50¢ a line for greetings of 
all kinds, with bonuses of $25, $15, $10, and $5 
for the Christmas, Valentine, Easter, and Every- 
day sentiments selling best during the year fol- 
lowing publication. ‘“Four-line verses are pre- 
ferred.” 


Gartner & Bender, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill., want all kinds of greeting cards, 4 
to 6 lines. Rates vary. 


*The Gibson Art Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, pays 


50e to $1 a line for greetings for all the holi- 
days, also general occasions such as Birthdays, 
Congratulations, Birth cards, Thank You cards, 
Illness, Convalescent, and others. Prefer 4 
lines, but also use 8 lines. “A greeting must con- 
tain a personal message, and be complimentary, 
whether humorous or serious, direct or indirect. 
Usually a thought can be expressed more force- 
fully in 4 lines than in 8, and has the advan- 
tage of being easily read. Greetings should be 
written in everyday language and deal with the 
everyday things of life. Humor must be friendly. 
We do not use satire of any sort. Any refer- 
ence to trouble, ete., should be avoided. Neat, 
well-written manuscripts (preferably typed), on 
separate slips of paper just the right size to 
fit, without folding, into the stamped, return 
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envelope—which should always be enclosed—are 
easily read and convenient for the editor to 
handle. All manuscripts should be addressed 
to The Editorial Department, or The Editor, 
and name and address of writer should appear 
on each verse. Miss E. M. Brainerd, editor. 


Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. and Walnut at 
26th St., Kansas City, Mo. In the market at 
all times for material in prose and verse for 
greeting cards of all descriptions. Has no set 
buying period, but will consider good verse for 
any occasion, at any time. Verse in 4 and 8 
lines for Christmas, New Year’s, Valentine’s 
Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Grad- 
uation, Thanksgiving, St. Patrick’s Day, Birth- 
days, Wedding Congratulations, Wedding Anni- 
versaries, Sympathy Cards, Birth Congratula- 
tions, and Friendship Cards, is bought. Pays 
50e a line for accepted material, and attempts 
to report promptly on all verses received. 


Harcourt & Company, Louisville, Ky., want Christ- 
mas cards of a personal and business nature, 
requiring only conventional sentiments. 


*Henderson Lithographing Company, Norwood 
Station, Cincinnati, Ohio, “buys greeting-card 
verse for special occasions and is particularly 
interested in humorous material. Only the best 
contributions are accepted because of the large 
supplies on hand.” Becky Wadsworth, editor. 


Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 109 Summer St., 
Providence, R. I., prefers 4 and 8-line verses, 
but also accepts 6-line. Closing date for ma- 
terial: Jan. 1, for Christmas; April 20, for 
Easter and Valentine; Aug. 1, for Mother’s 
Day; Graduation, Everyday, and Birthday ma- 
terial acceptable at all times. 


*The Keating Company, 9th & Sansom Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., pays 50c¢ a line for verses for all 
types of greeting cards, preferring 4-line, but 
using 2, 4, 6, and 8-line stanzas. Always in- 
terested in short, clever verses. Seldom use 
prose. In the market for Christmas, New Year, 
Easter, Valentine, Birthday, Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, and Graduation verses. General 
and family verses required. Also use Congratu- 
lations, Convalescent, Wedding Anniversaries, 
Condolence, Bon Voyage, Gift, Shower, and 
Thank You verses. “If writers will communi- 
cate with us, we will advise of present needs 
and approximate time for season material.” 


King Card Co., S. E. Corner Broad and Spring 
Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., wants Christmas 
sentiments in 2, 3 or 4 lines. “The sentiments 
we like to use are those which can be used by 
either one or more persons; and the sentiments 
must not have ‘I,’ ‘our,’ ‘my,’ ‘me,’ or ‘we.’ ” 


Liberty Greeting Card Co., Canton, Pa., pays 50¢ 
to $1 per line for verses for Christmas, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, and Birthday cards, preferring 
4 lines, but using up to 8 lines. Closing dates: 
for Christmas, about Aug. 1; Easter, Feb. 1; 
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Mother’s Day, April 1; Birthday, Sept. 1. “We 
prefer that type of verse which is best described 
as the kind which could be spoken without em- 
barrassment by the sender to the recipient. 
Flowery and sentimental verse is of no interest 
to us, but warm and friendly greetings are 
desired.” 


A. E. Little Co., 660 East 22nd St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., “are using very few unsolicited senti- 
ment verses. We are always in the market for 
original ideas for humorous cards and for short, 
appealing sentiments with real spirit.” 


*Master Craft Publishing Co., 2230 N. Racine 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., pays according to the value 
of the material for verses for Christmas, in 4 
to 6 lines, but prefer the 4-line. Closing date: 
Dee 1. 


*Mayfiower Publishers, Inc., 1 University Road, 
Cambridge, Mass., want greetings for all occa- 
sions, both verse and designs. Rates are deter- 
mined on acceptance. 


*Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass., uses humorous and serious verse, 2 and 
4 lines, for Christmas, Easter, Birthday, Con- 
valescent, Bon Voyage, Sympathy, Mother’s 
Day, and Valentine cards. “The verses should 
be in the form of a message from one person 
to another. Needless to say, they should ‘say 
something.’” Payment is made on acceptance, 
and balance of verses are returned promptly, 
when stamped envelopes are enclosed. 


*Metropolitan Lithographing and Pub. Co., 167 
Bow St., Everett, Mass., pays 25¢ a line for 
Christmas and Everyday verses. Prefer 4-line, 
but use up to 8-line verses. Ask for “plain, 
human style, with snap. Before submitting your 
sentiments, ask yourself if you would send such 
verses to your own friends. Avoid ‘I,’ ‘we,’ 
‘me,’ ‘my,’ ‘love,’ and all words that take a 
verse out of the ‘general’ class and limit the 
sale. We want verses that can be easily under- 
stood the first time they are read. Check re- 
mitted immediately upon acceptance—usually 
the same day verse is received.” 


*Quality Art Novelty Co., Eveready Building, 
Long Island City, N. Y., pays 25¢ to 50¢ a line 
for verses for all seasons and all occasions. 


Rose Co., 22nd and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
“especially want material for Birthday, General 
Oceasion, Sympathy, ‘Get Well,’ ete. cards. We 
do not limit our price to 25¢ a line. We want 
good verses and sentiments and will gladly pay 
a price for them in accordance with their merit.” 
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*Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 








St., Boston, Mass., pay 50c a line for most ma- 
terial, but more for superior work, and a bonus 
for cards that prove unusually successful. Print 
cards for all seasons and occasions. Prefer 
4-line verses, except for Mother, Sweetheart, 
and general friendship cards. These can be 
8 lines in length. Buy prose in humorous 
captions only. 


P. F. Volland Co., Joliet, Ill., pays 50¢ a line, 


with a bonus for the specially successful senti- 
ment, for all types of greetings in prose and 
verse, preferring 4 lines for verse, but using up 
to 8 lines. 


“There is no better way to learn what 
makes a good greeting card than to study 
those on sale in retail stores. The biggest 
sellers are those which express in simplest 
words the sincere thought or wish of the 
sender. Remember that the average buyer 
of greeting cards is not a literary person, 
but one who wants to send a message that 
he cannot quite express to suit himself, or 
herself.” 

A Volland best-seller: 
“T’d travel many a weary mile 
To give your hand a hearty shake, 
To see again your cheery smile, 
And wish you joy for old time’s sake. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


*The Geo. C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Worces- 


ter, Mass., “pays 50¢ a line for sentiments 
adaptable to Christmas and Valentine espe- 
cially ; also New Year, Easter (mostly juvenile), 
birthday (humor particularly desired), and 
friendship. Four-line sentiments are preferred, 
but two, six, and eight are often used. Our 
needs rarely call for prose. We are interested 
only in unusually clever and original ideas, 
greeting sentiments which are natural, sincere, 
cordial, cheerful, friendly, and warm—but not 
overdone with effusion. Real humor is as ac- 
ceptable as it is rare. Offerings built on such 
lines are considered at any time—there being 
no closed season on exceptional material. In the 
main, verses should be kept quite general so a 
greeting can be sent either from or to an in- 
dividual or a group. Exception is made in 
Christmas sentiments, which may be written 
around mother or sweetheart. Typewritten ma- 
terial is more acceptable and should be accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed return envelope. 
Type each verse on sheet about 34x54 inches 
or 4x8} inches, placing name and address on 
each. The return envelope should be large 
enough to take this sheet without folding. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


American Cooxery—221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass., “uses articles suitable for 
household or culinary magazine. No 
recipes wanted. Pays $4 to $10 per page, 
on acceptance.” 


American Druccist—57th St. and 8th 
Ave., New York, is a magazine “devoted to 
business building for retail druggists. 
Prints no fiction, general articles, poetry, 
or jokes. Uses drug merchandising 
topics. Sets length limit at 1,800 words, 
buys photographs, and pays good rates, 
on acceptance.” Herbert R. Mayes, edi- 
tor. 


AMUSEMENT Park Manacement—114 
East 32d St., New York, “uses articles 
on success ideas. Uses photographs also. 
Length limit, 1,000 words. Pays one cent 
a word, on publication.” S. Hoffman, 
editor. 


Barron’s—44 Broad St., New York, is a 
financial weekly “which is always glad to 
consider authoritative articles on finan- 
cial questions, and pays on acceptance, 
according to the value of the material.” 
Length limit: 500 to 2,500 words. Hugh 
Bancroft, editor. 

BaseBALt Macazine—70 Fifth Ave., New 
York, uses general articles on baseball, 


1,500 words up. Pays one-half to one 
and one-half cents a word, on publication. 
F. C. Lane, editor. 


Breacu anv Poot Macazine—114 East 
32d St., New York, uses “articles on 
beach and pool operation, construction, 
sanitation, management, etc., with photo- 
graphs. Limit, 2,500 words. Pays one 
cent a word, on publication.” Earl K. 
Collins, editor. 


Tue Brivce Macazine—540 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill., reports that its 
“articles for the most part are highly 
technical and must be written to meet our 
special requirements, to order. We are 
not in need of such material, having 
established contact with America’s best 
qualified experts. We do not want fiction 
or general articles unless they contain a 
large element of Brince. We suggest 
that writers first send an outline of their 
projected articles or stories before writ- 


ing them up, to save much useless effort.” 
C. T. Adams, editor. 


Bus Transportation—330 West 42nd 
St., New York, wants articles discussing 
bus operation problems. Limit, 2,000 
words. Pays on acceptance. Carl W. 
Stocks, editor. 
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Cuain Store ManacemMent—180 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ilil., writes: “We 
are now in the market for practical mer- 
chandising articles of current interest and 
value to the food chain store field. Prefer- 
able length, 750 to 1,000 words. Photo- 
graphs of window displays and promo- 
tional ideas accepted. Payment made on 
publication, at the rate of one and one- 
half cents a word.” Walter B. Martin, 
editor. 


Cuurcn Business—The Duplex Envelope 
Company, Bor 99, West End Station, 
Richmond, Va., is a bi-monthly publica- 
tion through which the Duplex Envelope 
Company tries to help church executives 
plan and carry on more efficiently the 
work of their churches. “Articles must 
be of a practical nature, describing plans 
and programs which have been used suc- 
cessfully; they should not be accounts 
of sales or other money-making schemes ; 
they should not exceed 800 words in 
length. Manuscripts should be typed on 
regulation 814 x 11 paper. Purchase of 
an article includes all rights thereto. 
Payment is made on publication. There 
is no fixed rate of payment; the amount 
depends upon the value of the individual 
article; the average price paid is about 
two cents a word. Short humorous items 
with a churchly slant and appropriate 
fillers are also used. The mailing list is 
confined almost entirely to representatives 
of churches which purchase their offering 
envelopes from the Duplex Envelope 
Company. A sample copy will be sent 
upon request and receipt of a two-cent 
stamp.” Mary M. Cocke, editor. 


Circus Scrap Boox—41 Woodlawn Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J., publishes articles on 
circus history, lives of circus performers, 
scrap books, clippings, news items, and 
photographs dealing with the circus prior 
to 1900. Pays one-half cent a word up, 
on acceptance. F. P. Pitzer, editor. 
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Coxuier’s—250 Park Ave., New York, 
wants “short stories, 1,200 words or less. 
Particularly anxious to find writers ca- 
pable of effective brevity. Uses longer 
fiction, up to 6,000 words. Needs specially 
gay stories of young love, preferably with 
smart background. Prejudice against 
gruesome or sardonic. Serials: 60,000 to 
100,000 words, divisible into 7,000-word 
instalments. Uses articles on popular 
American subjects, about 3,500 words. 
Pays high rates, on acceptance.” Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, editor. 


Druc Torics—330 West 42d St., New 
York, uses merchandising articles on new 
methods actually instituted by druggists. 
Length limit, 1,500 words. Pays one cent 
a word, after publication. Dan Rennick, 
editor. 


Home & Fietp>—572 Madison Ave., New 
York, states: “Our manuscripts usually 
depend a great deal upon the accompany- 
ing photographs and, as you no doubt 
know, our photographs must be of an 
excellent quality. However, the manu- 
scripts usually run from 800 to 1,000 
words, and our payments are approxi- 
mately two and one-half cents a word.” 
Stewart Beach, editor. 


Hovse anp Garpen—Lewington Ave. at 
43d St., New York, uses articles on house 
furnishing and gardening. Length limit: 


1,200 to 1,500 words. Usually over- 
stocked. Pays one cent a word up, on 
acceptance. Richardson Wright, editor. 


Mopern Mecuanics and INVENTIONS— 
529 So. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn., can 
use articles on “interesting developments 
in the fields of science, invention, and 
practical mechanics. We do not want 
highly technical articles of the text-book 
sort. Our readers have a lively interest 
in the mechanical age we live in, and we 
like to present our feature articles tersely, 
interestingly, attractively to the eye. 
Preferred length: 1,000 words—rarely 
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over 1,500. Photographs often determine 
the success or failure of an article. Be 
sure to send adequate pictures, with cut- 
lines to tell what they are about. Features 
are judged on value of the idea rather 
than a strict per word basis. Usual rates: 
two cents a word and up; three dollars 
for photographs. Query us as to suita- 
bility of a proposed article in advance of 
preparation, if you wish. The type of 
article describing how to build some prac- 
tical or amusing item, accompanied by 
clearly drawn, accurate plans (not neces- 
sarily done up ready for reproduction) 
always finds a welcome in this office. En- 
gines, boats, models, toys, electrical 
novelties are representative of the smaller 
projects which interest us. Glider and 
light airplane plans are wanted; it is sug- 
gested that writers in touch with builders 
of light planes query us before preparing 
the article. Rates for this type of mate- 
rial are very liberal. If you have a 
camera, you can make it pay a handsome 
profit to you by sending us photographs 
of new inventions, household gadgets, 
home-made labor-saving contrivances, un- 
usual pieces of machinery, etc. Include 
a brief description of the photograph. 
For those accepted, we pay from three to 


Prize Offers 


Robert M. McBride & Company announce 
the following awards in the Cabell prize 
contest for the five best letters giving the 
exact source of the verse on the title-page 
of Cabell’s “These Restless Heads”: First 
prize, $25, to Theodore Mack, New York 
City; second prize, $15, to Mrs. Carrol 
B. Richardson, Longmeadow, Mass.; 
third prize, $10, to Franklyn C. Sullivan, 
Oakland, Calif.; fourth prize, copy of 
signed Limited edition, to Harold Blod- 
gett, Hanover, N. Y.; and fifth prize, 
autographed copy of Regular edition, to 
Grant Lewi, Bloomfield, N. J. The quota- 


Their 
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five dollars each. MHandikinks are short- 
cuts in performing everyday tasks, 
methods of utilizing scrap materials, etc. 
They should be new and should be accom- 
panied with a drawing which shows clearly 
what it is about. The usual rate for such 
items is three dollars and upward.” Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at excellent 
rates, which vary somewhat according to 
the novelty of the idea and the manner in 
which it is presented. Payment is always 
liberal for good photographs accompany- 
ing manuscripts. Donald G. Cooley, as- 
sociate editor. 


Musicat America—113 West 57th St., 
New York, prints only articles on musical 
topics with a news angle. Does not want 
essays on the aesthetics of music, fiction, 
or poetry. Sets length limit at 2,000 
words. Buys photographs, and pays, at 
a minimum rate of $3.50 a column, on 
publication. A. Walter Kramer, editor. 


Discontinued 
Aviation & Mechanics, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 
College Stories, 7th Ave. and 15th St., 
New York City. 





and Awards 


tion on the title-page of “These Restless 
Heads” is found in Christopher Marlowe’s 
“Tamburlaine the Great,” Part the First, 
Act V, Scene 1. 


The $10,000 prize, awarded jointly by 
the Atlantic Monthly and Little, Brown 
& Co., for a novel, has been given to Anne 
Bridge, an English writer living in China, 
for her novel entitled “Peking Picnic.” 
This is a story of legation life in China. 


The Goncourt Prize for 1931 has been 
won by Jean Fayard, with his novel en- 
titled “Mal d’Amour.” The Prix Femina 











Vie Heureuse for 1931 was awarded to 
Antoine de Saint Exupery for “Vol de 
Nuit.” These prizes are the highest 
literary honors given in France. The two 
novels will be published by the Century 
Company of America. 


The New York Evening Post award for 
the outstanding journalistic service in the 
past year has been given to Lincoln Stef- 
fens, in recognition of his autobiography. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of Euro- 
pean international history since 1895. Contests 
close April 1 of each year. MSS. should be sent 
to the Secretary of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—‘“<Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize of $5,000" 
for most interesting unpublished work of non-fiction 
submitted to Atlantic Monthly Press by March 1, 
1933. For full details, address Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE HUMOR and FARRAR AND RINEHART, 
INC. $3,000 for prize novel submitted by any one 
under thirty who has attended college and not 
previously published a novel. Closing date, June 30, 
1932. Address Campus Prize Novel Contest, College 
Humor, 1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1i1050 No. La Salle St., 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and 
for best “Blurbs’’ to picture in each 
November, 1931, WRITER. 


Chicago, 
26 of $1 
issue. See 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY and THE PICTO- 
RIAL REVIEW—3rd First Novel Contest, with prize 
of $10,000 plus royalties, for manuscript in English 
of at least 70,000 words, unpublished. Closing date, 
July 1, 1932. See November, 1931, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe., Sec., 
Juggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 


THE HARBOR PRESS, INC.—305 East 45th St., New 
York. Second Poetry Contest with prize of $500 for 
collection of poems by any one who has not had 
work published in book form previously. Closing 
date, June 1, 1932. See February WRITER. 


THE INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N. Y. 1932 travel 
contest, with prizes of $100 (2), $75, $60, $50, $35, 
$25, $20, 25 of $10, and 67 of $5 for articles by 
teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1932. Closes October 15, 1932. See 
April WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 No. Vernon S8t., Dallas, Tex. 
Cash prizes in 1932 Better Poetry Contest for best 
poems from magazine published during 1932; Class 
A, $40, $15, and 12 of $10 each; Class B, $10, $7.50, 
$5, and $2.50. Monthly prize of $1 or six months’ 
subscription, if winner is not a subscriber, for best 
couplet, quatrain, cinquain, and best poem by a 
beginner. 
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THE KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO.—Peoria, Ill. 
$1,775 for best 500-word articles on “How Does Good 
Woven Wire Fencing Help Increase Farm Profits?” 


Closing date, May 9, 1932. See January, 1932, 
WRITER. 


LIBEKTY WEEKLY—1926 Broadway, New York. 
$100 to $500 for short-short stories of 2,000 words 
or less. See November, 1931, WRITER. 


MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Sixth annual 
of $50 for 
books. 
address 
West, 


prize 
ten best quotations from Mark Twain's 
Closes October 1, 1932. For further details, 
Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park 
New York City. 


0. HENRY 
Vol. 
1932, 


MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE STORIES, 
XIV, for stories published June, 1931, to May, 
inclusive. $500 for best short story; $250 for 
second best story; and $100 for best ‘“short-short”’ 
story. Address Blanche Colton Williams, 605 W. 
113th St., New York. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Hil Levinson 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $100, and 
special Lyric Prize of $50. For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, as above. 


POPULAR 
New York. 
best 


SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 


$10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three §500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark S8t., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY and HODDER 
& STOUGHTON, LTD. $20,000 for prize novel on 
any subject, open to any one in any country. 
Length limit: 75,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date, 
Nov. 1, 1932. Address MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
10 Bast 49th St., New York City. See November, 
1931, WRITER. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 


magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. John H. Anderson, 707 W. Morgan 8t., Raleigh, 
N. C. $250 for best story founded on life of early 
colonists in one of Southern States, bringing out 
in fiction form contribution made by this section 
to making of American history. Length limit, 6,000 


words. Write for further details or see March 
WRITER. 


WILSON BULLETIN—H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. Y. $50 for best article published 
during period from September, 1931 to June, 1932. 
See February WRITER. 

YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American 
poets under thirty who have not previously published 


a volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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Turning Over New Leaves 

















Apvenxtures of A Nove.ist. By Ger- 
trude Atherton. New York: Liveright, 
Inc., 1982. 


“Ladies in Spain do not write,” said 
Gertrude Atherton’s Chilean mother-in- 
law. 

“Dear Annie has a talent for writing 
and has written some exquisite things,” 
said a matron of the neighborhood who 
called at the Atherton home, “but of 
course she would never think of publishing 
them.” 

- “If George Eliot hadn’t been a writer, 
she might have been a good woman,” con- 
tinued the elder Mrs. Atherton. 

“George was jealous of my writing,” 
we read in‘an early chapter of the author’s 
578-page autobiography. 

But these objections were merely petty 
annoyances to be brushed aside by a 
woman who states that she has always 
possessed “the gift of brushing any one 
who is offended with or alienated from me 
off my mind.” 

One can hardly read a page of this 
frank self-revelation without feeling him- 
self in the presence of a woman of in- 
domitable will and hard brilliance. As a 
small child (“I must have been a little 
fiend,” she writes) she was allowed to have 
her way, and later was a source of distress 
to her teachers. Circumspect San Fran- 
ciscans looked with suspicion upon fem- 
inine intellect, and a girl who liked books 
that were “beyond her years” and told 
fantastic tales of imaginary adventures 
was held to be a bit queer. 

Fearlessness and a spirit of rebellion 
prompted the girl to “beat up her play- 
mates” and roll in the mud with a new 
frock; later the child who had not sus- 
pected she was clever was prompted by the 
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same feelings to oust from her position as 
leader of her class in school the girl whose 
name she was tired of hearing repeated. 

Kicking against the pricks of restraint 
had only begun before marriage. Her in- 
laws tried to tame her down. But life 
with the improvident husband whom she 
had never really liked palled upon her. 
She resurrected a forgotten scandal of a 
bibulous local family, and learned from 
friends the full details. 

+ it seemed to me that some- 
thing was battering at a sealed door in 
my brain the door went down 
with a crash that something 
burst out. The ‘rotten spot’ had sprung 
to action. Here was a story at last and 
I would write it.” 

The urge that others have called the 
“writing itch,” Mrs. Atherton facetiously 
attributes to a “rotten spot” in her brain, 
an expression probably due to the at- 
titude of her relatives, who never spoke in 
her presence of her writing activities until 
twelve years after her first novel was pub- 
lished. 

San Francisco was scandalized when 
“The Randolphs of Redwood” appeared 
anonymously in serial form in The Argo- 
naut. The author took her hundred and 
fifty dollars and went on a shopping spree, 
then started another novel. 

With the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Atherton stormed the literary marts of 
New York. She had no doubt of success, 
but critics were severe, and she went to 
London with equal assurance. 

*T seem to have been born without awe,” 
she remarks, “save in the presence of great 
mountains or great architecture.” Also 
without maternal instinct, to quote her 
again. She left her daughter with her 











grandmother, and mentions her seldom 
later in the book, save to speak of the 
irking necessity of looking after her when 
she came to a private school near New 
York. As for her son, Georgie, “diphtheria 
made short work of him.” 

This blunt, unsparing, and frequently 
rasping story of seventy-five years of 
egocentricity makes strange reading. Mrs. 
Atherton dashed about the world with 
nervous energy. Everywhere she went she 
met her leading contemporaries, and the 
later chapters are an illuminating literary 
“Who’s Who” of five decades. She spares 
others no more than herself, and we read 
of Joachim Miller’s pose and his dyed 
tresses, George Moore’s resemblance to a 
“codfish crossed by a satyr,” of Conan 
Doyle, “dignified but dull,” of Richard 
Le Gallienne, “with his profile hung up in 
the air,” and of the pathetic Ernest Dow- 
son, “‘a wild beast trapped in a forest,” 
whom she made a half-hearted attempt to 
assist at the request of a friend. If Hilaire 
Belloc’s linen was not clean, we learn of it, 
and Pierre Loti had a “vacant slithering 
look.” 

Although Mrs. Atherton had a poor 
opinion of newspaper people, her ap- 
proach to fiction was almost invariably 
journalistic. When planning to write 
“Senator North,” she went to Washing- 
ton, did a reporter’s job of investigation, 
and sought a Senator who would do as 
model for her hero. She cultivated his 
acquaintance, and transplanted him to her 
novel, just as in San Francisco she had 
encouraged admirers in order to study 
them as “material.” A legend of Cali- 
fornia was traced to its source and served 
as skeleton for another novel, and once, in 
writing a tale of a woman who hated her 
husband, she states that memories of the 
deceased George Atherton proved helpful. 

Twice, reports this extraordinary 
woman, she produced stories by means of 
self-hypnotism, and once with the aid of 
a rejuvenating operation. Having learned 
the tragic legend of a whirlpool in an 
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English stream, upon going to bed she 
ordered her mind to conceive a story 
based upon it, and awoke with the story 
complete. On another occasion when she 
was dry of ideas she prayed to the Al- 
mighty for a plot, beginning her supplica- 
tion, “Look here . . .” Soon the 
story “flowed forth in an unceasing tor- 
rent.” And “Black Oxen,” her highly 
popular novel of rejuvenation. She was 
getting nowhere with the book, we read, 
then she took the Steinach treatment and 
the “miracle happened and I almost flung 
myself at my desk.” 

And if lacking in human sympathy ac- 
cording to average standards, Mrs. Ath- 
erton was possessed of a strain of senti- 
mentality sufficient to send her to Ha- 
worth, the village of the Brontés, there to 
write a novel, to a place near the ancestral 
home of Byron for further literary work, 
and to Canterbury, where she “thought it 
would be romantic to write a book in a 
cathedral close.” 

“Adventures of a Novelist” furnishes 
an admirable case history to the aspiring 
psychoanalyst, and its author, who never 
has allowed other considerations to stand 
in the way of literary opportunity, would 
doubtless submit to the scalpel with good 
grace. H. F. M. 


Mr. Fornerciiu’s Piotr. Collected by 
John Fothergill. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1931. 


Reviewed by Phyllis A. Whitney 


Here is an experiment which is worthy 


of the attention of all writers. Like any 
number of people, Mr. Fothergill had a 
plot which he thought should be of value 
to some writer. For several years he tried 
to bestow this plot upon writers of his 
acquaintance. He was unsuccessful until 
H. R. Barbor made the suggestion that a 
number of well-known authors each form 
his own story about the plot and the re- 
sults be published together. 


An array of eighteen imposing names— 
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England’s best—have contributed to the 
experiment, names which include Rebecca 
West, Margaret Kennedy, Frank Swin- 
nerton, Thomas Burke, and others. Each 
of these has, to the best of his ability, 
built characters and incidents to fit the 
exact limitations of the plot. 

The value to a writer is remarkable, as 
such a means of comparison has never 
before been possible. Here is an object 
lesson in openings and conclusions, in 
character building and climax. It is in- 
teresting to see how each writer over- 
comes identical difficulties; how one will 
devise some unusual means of surmount- 
ing the problem, while another will lazily 
grasp at the first obvious straw. 

Some of the stories are ordinary tales 
which might appear in the pages of any 
popular magazine. Some of them have 
color and life and fascination. Yet each 
author had the same material to deal 


with. It is the seal of his own signature 
which has made the difference, which 
brings one to the inevitable conclusion 
that, after all, plots matter very little. 
Style, treatment, is everything. 


Bret Harte: Arconavut anv Exiie. By 
George R. Stewart, Jr. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 


Reviewed by Mary Keas 


The young writer who finds himself 
discouraged and down at the mouth by an 
apparent lack of success in making “big 
money” should take heart after reading 
this study of the life of one of the most 
fascinating characters in all American 
literature—Francis Bret Harte. Through 
the sympathetic eyes of George R. Stew- 
art, Jr., the reader is given an insight 
into the trials and troubles that beset 
Bret Harte at various times in his career 
from typesetter for an eight-page peri- 
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odical to an author whose stories are 
translated into many languages. 

When he started out, Harte received as 
much as a dollar a column for his prose 
contributions and nothing at all for his 
poetry. At the peak of his career he 
signed a contract giving him ten thousand 
dollars for twelve articles and sketches. 
But the years between those two extremes 
were the years of striving and toil, not 
always in absolute poverty and suffering, 
it is true, but always in work. For writ- 
ing was always Harte’s work—sometimes 
as a vocation and sometimes as an avoca- 
tion. 

For a while Bret Harte enjoyed the 
fruits of his success, but later there came 
a decline. When his stories were no 
longer so eagerly sought after, he tried 
lectures; when those failed, he took up 
playwrighting. But even collaboration 
with Mark Twain was not enough. When 
he died, after some twenty-five years in 
exile as a member of the United States 
diplomatic corps, he was still writing; 
but these stories were but poor imitations 
of his earlier successes. 

The author, a member of the staff of 
the department of English, University of 
California, has gathered his biographical 
data from both new and old sources. If 
he has any prejudices, they are in favor 
of Harte, whom he seems to regard as a 
victim of fate. At any rate, he does all 
in his power to wipe away the stigma of 
whatever doubt might be attached to the 
name of Bret Harte. Thus he shows that 
Harte really did know the mining regions 
of California; that Harte was not a real 
Bohemian; that Harte was the henpecked 
husband of an unsympathetic wife; and 
finally that Harte was truly democratic 
in spite of externals. 

But, in spite of these leanings toward 
Harte, the book is_ well-written and 
worthy to be considered as one of the 
better biographies of the year. 
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News from the Literary Front 


Gilbert Gabriel, New York dramatic 
critic, deserves some sort of prize. Here 
is the reason: When he had finished writ- 
ing his new novel, “I, James Lewis,” he 
found to his utter consternation and de- 
spair that 30,000 words were missing 
from the middle. The pages could not be 
found, and he had no carbon. So he 
calmly returned to his typewriter and re- 
wrote the missing part from what is 
fondly known as memory. Now both 
author and novel are doing nicely. 


Those who admired A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son’s “Once Aboard the Lugger” will be 
glad to hear that his next novel, to be 
published in July, will not concern itself 
with social problems, but will follow the 
humorous tone of his earlier book. We 
are told that it has to do with two 


brothers who inherit the money of an ec- 


centric aunt, also her seven pug dogs, 
named Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and so on. 


Many writers like the smell of paint. 
Booth Tarkington was a professional il- 
lustrator before he turned to writing. 
Temple Thurston spends his leisure hours 
doing water colors, and made his profes- 
sional début as an artist with Hilaire 
Belloc, Maurice Baring, and the late Ar- 
nold Bennett. Don Marquis dabbles with 
portraits, and Heywood Broun spends 
Saturday afternoons before the easel 
garbed in a huge, multi-colored smock. 
Now A. Hamilton Gibbs has joined their 
ranks. His latest novel, “Undertow,” 
deals with an English schoolmaster who 
paints. To get into the spirit of his char- 
acter and to learn some of his problems, 
Major Gibbs took to ~~ landscapes 
along the Riviera. 


Dr. Herbert S. Dickey, South Amer- 
ican explorer, who created a commotion 
by his attack on the “stunt” explorer and 


his “rackets” in his recently published 
“My Jungle Book,” tells an hilarious 
story about ghost-writers. “A ghost- 
writer whom we will call Smith,” he 
says, “wrote the book of a_ big-game 
hunter; the book was sent to another 
big-game hunter for review. The last- 
mentioned gentleman was not competent 
to write a review (although he had 
several books ‘to his credit’) and he, 
therefore, sent the book to Smith to re- 
view. Smith, under the signature of the 
second big-game hunter, reviewed the book 
which he had written under the name of 
the first big- game hunter. It was not an 
unfavorable review.’ 


A lurid pink tabloid ial with pic- 
tures, diagram, and “X” marking the spot 
where the body was found, tells us that 
police are expected to throw a dragnet 
over two states following the sensational 
disclosure that Sophia Pollard was killed 
by a murderer’s bullet. This one-page 
newspaper (one edition only) is published 
by Farrar and Rinehart by way of novel 
publicity for Norman Klein’s new mystery 
story, “No! No! The Woman.” 


The King of Egypt is most hospitable 
to visiting authors. When Emil Ludwig 
went to that country recently to make a 
study of Nile civilization, the King lent 
the German author a ship to take him 
from Cairo to Assuan to assist in his 
work. He also presented him with a copy 
of Hanotaux’s history of the Egyptian 
nation, written at the monarch’s sugges- 
tion. 


The cynical adage, “Those who cannot, 
teach,” suffered a blow when “Heat 
Lightning,” the novel of Helen Hull, 
teacher of fiction writing at Columbia 
University, was selected by the Book of 
the Month Club. Miss Hull began to 
write when she was nine. Her grand- 
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father, a printer, set up her first short 
story. The new novel is her sixth. 

For ten years Miss Hull has been teach- 
ing people of all ages and stations in life 
how to write fiction. 

“Out of the hundreds,” she says, “many 
disappear. They turn to truck farming, 
to bond selling, to love affairs, to Oriental 
philosophy, to painting. As I look back 
over the days and over the people, I find 
that certain questions recur steadily on 
the part of the students: How long should 
I give myself to see whether I can write? 
Would I be justified in giving up my job 
and trying just writing? Should I come 
to New York and should I make ‘literary 
contacts’? Do my stories show whether 
or not I can write? Miss Hull’s answers 
have always been forthright and honest. 

“As for literary contacts,” she says, 
“T have seen people rushing around so 
furiously in their attempts to meet critics, 
columnists, editors, and famous authors, 
that they had no time left for writ- 
mar sn ss 

Julia Peterkin is less interested just 
now in the reception of her new novel, 
“Bright Skin,” than she is in the well- 
being of five hundred people who look to 
her for guidance. She lives on her 5,000- 
acre plantation near Fort Mott, South 
Carolina. The nearest doctor or lawyer 
is ten miles distant, and her negro workers 
depend upon her to act as judge, jury, 
doctor, and family adviser. Recently she 
has been called out of bed at all hours to 
attend a sick child. H. F. M. 


Edward Dean Sullivan, who writes of 
crime, was the first to utilize the interest 
arising from the Lindbergh kidnapping 
for book purposes. His new book, “The 
Snatch Racket,” tells of the methods of 
professional kidnappers. 


Harry Pigeon believes in doing things 


for himself. A landlubber, he wanted to 
sail the seas, so he studied boat-building 
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and navigation in the Los Angeles Public 
Library and proceeded to build his own 
boat. He sailed, alone, from Los Angeles 
harbor, and did a lackadaisical cruise 
through the South Seas, thence to the 
Indian Ocean, to Capetown, Trinidad, and 
then across the Atlantic, through the 
Panama Canal, and home to Los Angeles. 
Now he has written a book, “Around the 
World Single-Handed.” It is illustrated 
with ‘photographs which he took him- 
i: o 2 


Valentine Williams likes to have people 
get excited when they read his detective 
books, but he was filled with regret when 
he read in the London News and Chronicle 
recently that an old gentleman named 
Glencairn Stuart Ogilvie collapsed and 
died at his Suffolk home while reading 
“Death Answers the Bell.” 


Elsie Singmaster, the Pennsylvania 
novelist, is the subject of a portrait sketch 
by Dayton Kohler in a recent issue of the 
Bookman. “In a ministerial household,” 
writes Mr. Kohler, “Elsie Singmaster 
learned first to apply to her daily life 
those simple, but wholly adequate stand- 
ards of living which she had made so un- 
erringly her own: the music of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, novels by Jane Austen 
and those older writers who are somewhat 
out of fashion today, a high regard for 
scholarship, a delight in hospitality, a 
garden in which she can plant and dig. 
In so many ways she resembles one of her 
own characters ; even her physical appear- 
ance does much to bear out this impres- 
sion. She is small and squarely built, her 
eyes are dark, her cheek bones broad, and 
her jaw firm and resolute. Her features 
and manner combine to give one the im- 
pression of tireless energy. And she pos- 
sesses that same sturdy uprightness and 
honesty and kindly humor that one ad- 
mires in the men and women of her crea- 
tion.” 
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Quotes from New Books 


“Whatever Maeterlinck writes he gives to it his 
deep, sincere interest; he is never superficial in 
his attitude to life or literature. He dramatizes 
his studies of bees and ants; he humanizes his 
plays of real life and mystical poetry. In a let- 
ter to Barrett H. Clark, in explanation of ‘Static,’ 
as applied to his plays, he wrote: ‘Whether a 
play be static, or dynamic, symbolistic or realis- 
tic, is of little consequence. What matters is 
that it be well written, well thought out, human, 
and, if possible, superhuman, in the deepest 
significance of the term. The rest is mere 
rhetoric.’” Revised Edition of Tue Noset Prize 
Winners rn Lirerature—1901-1931. By Annie 
Russell Marble. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1932. 


“Alliteration, as we see, depends most effec- 
tively upon consonants. The management of con- 
sonants is one of the most difficult matters in 
verse technique, and failure with it most often 
betrays the beginner. One consonant too many 
can ruin the flow of a line. When you 
read a poem, think out and visualize each strik- 
ing image and picture to the full, as if you had 
never heard the words before. One of the surest 
signs of a good poet is his use of the single word; 
the lonely adjective.” Common Sense anout 
Poetry. By L. A. G. Strong. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1932. 


“The striking difference between news writing 
in the United States and other forms of written 
composition, such as the essay, poetry, play writ- 
ing, the novel, short story, etc., is that, whereas 
the authors of these other forms of composition 
usually begin with minor or incidental details and 
work to a climax near or at the end of their com- 
positions, the news writer reverses this plan of 
organization. In other words, he begins with the 
climax or end of the story. Given a schedule of 
facts to arrange in the form of a newspaper ar- 
ticle, he selects the most important fact or climax 
of the story he has to tell, and puts it in the first 
paragraph of his story. The second most im- 
portant fact comes second, the third most im- 
portant fact third, and so on.” MReportinc FoR 
Bectnners. By Curtis D. MacDougall. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1932. 


“In 1807 he published his first book of poems, 
and was laughed at, whereupon he wrote a fierce 
satire, and laughed at the laughers, savagely. 
From 1809 till 1811 he traveled in the East and 
brought back the first cantos of ‘Child Harold,’ 


which gave him success so sudden and over- 
whelming that he described it in his best-known 
sentence, ‘I awoke one morning and found myself 
famous.” Sarnts anp Sinners. By Gamaliel 
Bradford. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1932. 


“Poetry receded into a dim background; the 
drama was unborn, the essay lost in breadth of 
appeal, The nation became, as it has remained 
since, a nation of novel-readers. . For of 
all the forms of expression invented by man, the 
modern novel—the novel that began with Henry 
Fielding and culminates for this year and decade 
with Thomas Mann—is the most various and the 
most powerful, capable at once of the noblest 
breadth and the deepest intimacy, apt at the ex- 
pression of all moods and impulses and ideas, of 
all conflicts, whether between man and man or be- 
tween the individual and society, more purging 
than the briefer shock of tragedy, more illuminat- 
ing to average men and women than the difficult 
treatises of philosophers, enlarging experience, 
cleansing vision, bringing home to the obdurate 
bosom characters and fates differing from its own 
and thus serving the cause of understanding and 
tolerance and peace among men.” Expression IN 
America. By Ludwig Lewisohn. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1932. 


“But what you want to know particularly, I 
suppose, is what he (D. H. Lawrence) is as a 
human being. He is one of the most fascinating 
men I ever met. The first time I saw him, he 
talked for a whole afternoon, almost steadily. 
He will do this at once and without the slightest 
self-consciousness, if he feels a sympathy in his 
listener. He talks as brilliantly as he writes, and 
as frankly. Have you read ‘Women in Love, 
because that is Lawrence—his word. It is his 
final philosophy.” Lorenzo 1x Taos. By Mabel 
Dodge Luhan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. 


“There are, however, a number of sources of 
material for English literature which are so con- 
stantly drawn upon that a student will do well 
to keep up an independent acquaintance with 
them. The most important of these is the English 
Bible. Next, if we consider poetry alone, is 
Greek mythology; and third is English history. 
Fortunately source-books for these are seldom 
lacking.” Chapter on “The Study of Literature,” 
from Roaps ro Knowxrepcr. Edited by William 
Allan Neilson, President of Smith College. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1932. 





Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Among good memories I cherish particularly 
the recollection of my youthful friendship with Sir 
Sidney Colvin, the biographer of Landor and 
Keats, professor of Fine Arts at Cambridge, and 
then for many years curator of prints at the 
British Museum. His generous kindness meant 
much to a college boy. As every one knew, he had 
been the first discoverer and adviser of Steven- 
son’s talent. Stevenson was the great enthusiasm 
of my boyhood. 

“But Colvin was much more than just the kindly 
procurator of a well-loved author. His ‘Memories 
and Notes of Persons and Places,’ 1852-1912, 
gives a deep view into the Victorian Age—which 
really was an age; something organic and pat- 
terned, like the slice of a ham, whereas what we 
live in now sometimes seems more like a jelly 
that refuses to jell.” Two Enrnusiasms: Sreven- 
son and Conrap. By Christopher Morley. The 
Atlantic Monthly for April. 


“And now I should like to answer another ques- 
tion often asked me: ‘Won’t you some day run out 
of material?’ ‘Never. It grows easier to find it 
each day. Of course, I have to look for it. I 
have already traveled in one hundred and twenty- 
two countries searching for Believe It or Nots, 
and by the time this article is published I expect 
to be on my way to nine new cies and maybe I'll 
travel the Road to Mandalay again.’” Tue Seven 
Most InTerestiNG Srreets 1N THE Worip. By 
Robert L. Ripley. Cosmopolitan for April. 


“The curse of modern life, the poison that turns 
honey to gall, the cause of the dull, stupid, de- 
spondent mood in which so many people live and 
move and have their being, is a lack of apprecia- 


tion. Many go through life with their eyes, ears, 
and mind closed. G. K. Chesterton is ardently 
religious; the late Arnold Bennett had no religion 
at all. But both men were alike in this: they got 
an enormous amount of enjoyment out of daily 
living. They lived with gusto, with keen relish. 
Arnold Bennett’s attitude toward life was chronic 
wonder, amazement, delight; even the innumer- 
able little gadgets of modern living pleased him 
enormously. While as for G. K. Chesterton, he 
says he hopes he will never be too old to stare at 
everything. ” Tse Grrr or Appreciation. By 
William Lyon Phelps. The Delineator for April. 


“If one is determined to teach children to ap- 
preciate the ‘finer’ things of life, the teaching 
must be truly on the child’s own level, and in his 
own media. That this is not beyond the range of 
achievement is suggested by some of the things 
that have already been done in the field of chil- 
dren’s radio entertainment, by the newer methods 
of teaching which have made the study of music 
definitely more pleasurable and intelligible, and 
by the books and magazines through which con- 
temporary Russia is endeavoring to direct the 


young Communists’ intelligence, and in which 
there is a particularly valuable example of what 
can be done toward achieving direct contact with 
the juvenile mind.” Tue Fiver Tunes or Lire. 
By Zelda F. Popkin. WHarper’s for April. 


“About ten years ago, H. G. Wells amused 
himself and the rest of us by playing the old 
parlor game of the life-preserver, with Shaw and 
the great Russian scientist, Professor Pavloff, as 
his subjects. If the two were drowning and 
Wells had only one life belt to throw, which of 
those two would he save? If memory serves, he 
was inclined to let Mr. Shaw go to the bottom. 
I can say only that any such untimely taking off 
would have robbed this generation of a treasure— 
the most stimulating of the pedagogues to under- 
take the Herculean task of teaching the Twentieth 
Century how to think.” Reapinc anp Writine. 
By Alexander Woollcott. McCall’s for April. 


“He was barely twenty-one years old when he 
produced his first one, ‘Two Arabian Knights,’ 
which won the award of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences for the best comedy of 
the year. He was twenty-two years old when he 
began ‘Hell’s Angels,’ a great air spectacle, and 
twenty-five when it was completed—at a cost of 
$4,000,000. ‘Hell’s Angels’ and ‘The Front Page’ 
were each voted to be one of the ‘ten best’ of the 
year in a nation-wide poll of motion picture 
critics.” A Boy Wuo Bercan ar tHe Tor. By 
Jerome Beatty. The American Magazine for 
April. 


“Ever since before I left college I have meant 
to read any number of things—the plays of 
Moliére and Racine, ‘Jean Christophe,’ all of 
Thomas Hardy, and some of Dostoevski. Well, 
I have read them. We have always taken maga- 
zines and, like so many people, could read no more 
than a couple of pieces when the next monthly 
deluge would be upon us. I now read our maga- 
zines. I read some of the articles, brief the 
arguments in others, for Lloyd at breakfast time. 
We quarrel terribly on disputed points, but he 
tells me that he would not trade our breakfasts 
for membership in his club.” You May Have My 
Jos. By Jane Allen. The Forum for April. 


al 


Whereas I not only admire the genius 
and art of Browning, my whole life has been 
changed by him. For many years I have been a 
much happier man because of him. He has added 
enormously to my imponderable assets. Elizabeth 
Barrett, before she had ever met Browning or 
had any thought of meeting him, said that when- 
ever she read an adverse criticism of his work, 
she felt as if a lash had been laid upon her body. 
Of all authors now living, I am the most deeply 
affected by J. M. Barrie. . . .” As I Lixe Ir. 
By William Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s Magazine 
for April. 
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123 North 10th Street Fisher, c/o The Original Thread and Needle Shop, 

OLEAN NEW YORK 671 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE WRITER’S 
SPECIAL MARKET LISTS 


100 VERSE MARKETS 


An annotated list grouped under General Periodicals, Special Periodicals, Publishers of Volumes of Poetry, 
and Special Awards; including address, and price of each magazine, kind of verse accepted, and rate of 


payment. 15 cents. 
‘“‘“SHORT-SHORT STORY’’ MARKETS 


Including taboo subjects, rate of payment, and other information of special value to writers of this popular 


form. 15 ts. 
- ONE HUNDRED MARKETS FOR ARTICLES 


Includes fields for articles on a great variety of subjects; length; rate of payment; whether on acceptance 
or publication. 15 cents. 


MARKETS FOR ADVENTURE FICTION 


Lists magazines of primary interest for men; includes adventure, aviation, mystery and detective, war, and 
Western themes. Length limit, rate of payment, etc. 15 cents. 


Four Pamphlets for 50 Cents 


THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me the following lists checked: 
{[] THE WRITER’S List of 100 Verse Markets. 
{] THE WRITER’S List of “Short-Short Story” Markets. 
{] THE WRITER’S List of 100 Markets for Articles. 
{] THE WRITER’S List of Markets for Adventure Fiction. 




















